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and we ask, how does the writer know and how can he 
be so confident in his assertion? We read statements 
about poverty and pauperism, made with great assur- 
ance and an air of certainty, which contradict all the 
information that we can get from the labor bureaus 
and the places where men and women seek employment. 
In one case where a popular author asserted that so 
imany thousands received public aid during one year 
in the city of Boston, we inquired of the proper au- 
thority and were told that his total was made by adding 
together the figures given in the monthly reports with- 
out drawing attention to the easily ascertained fact 
that the majority of these cases were assisted nearly 
every month in the year, and so were counted many 
times over. 
ad 


‘THERE is a moral platitude which is held in high esteem 
by many who profess to represent the divine justice. 
Contemplating the affairs of this life, they assert with 


great solemnity that the evil-doer is always punished, . 


that Nemesis is abroad, that his sin will find him out, and 
that, finally, the penalty of his misdeeds will be inflicted 
upon the evil-doer. Now that, in the long run, taking 
the race together, justice is to be done we need not doubt 
or deny; but the pity of it is, and the shame of it, that for 
the present, and in this life, the penalty does not always 
fall upon the sinner, but upon the innocent, upon the 
righteous, and even upon those who are unconscious of 
the source of their miseries. The Psalmist, who believed 
in the final triumph of justice, saw that often they who 
did evil were not in trouble like other men, were not 
plagued like other men. ‘‘Their eyes stand out with 
fatness; they have more than heart could wish.” 


od 


In these days of moral uprising and mutual recrimina- 
tion there is one question that has not been asked with 
sufficient personal application. We say to the grafters, 
who are evidently rascals, ‘‘Gentlemen, where did you 
get it?” Might it not be worth while to put the ques- 
tion to all church-goers, reformers, and accusers of their 
fellow-men: Ladies and gentlemen, how is it about your- 
selves, where do you get your income? If you own real 
estate, would you be willing to state the use that is made 
of the buildings let by your agents? Who owns the 
worst tenements where the submerged tenth finds a 
home? Who owns the dens of iniquity where, openly 
and secretly, lures to perdition are offered to the heedless 
and the unwary youth of our cities? Are you willing to 
’ know just how much of your income is blood money, not 
the product of honest toil honorably paid, but of the un- 
requited sufferings of the weak and the helpless, of 
women and children, of those who work without hope 
and suffer without recompense? A few questions like 
this honestly answered would shatter the complacency 
of many smug-faced moralists. 


st 


QUESTIONS are often raised as to the value of expert 
evidence in courts of law; but the difficulty of finding an 
expert who may be accepted as a final authority upon 
any subject is not confined to the courts. In astronomy, 
for instance, we are dependent upon the testimony of 
learned men who, because they have knowledge, are 
supposed to speak with authority. But here is Dr. 
Lowell assuring us that on the planet Mars are signs of 
intelligent handiwork, making it probable that the planet 
is inhabited. On the other hand, Prof. Pickering, of the 
Harvard Observatory, says, with great positiveness, 
that nothing of the sort has been proved. Mr. Horace 
Fletcher has won an enviable reputation as an authority 
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in regard to eating and diet. He has convinced learned 
men of two continents that his theories are valid and his 
practices to be commended. Now comes Metchnikoff, 
who says that there are diseases of the digestive organs 
caused by the new method of slow mastication. Brady- 
fagy (or slow eating) is the name given to the disease which 
Fletcher is considered to have evoked. 


as 


Tur family church, as it has been established in 
America, is, in spite of all its defects, the centre and source 
of most of the efforts for the betterment of mankind which 
are made in any community. ‘To suppose that its place 
can be taken by clubs and associations for young men 
and women, or by the institutional church which shall 
call together many unchurched individuals to do good and 
get good, is to imagine that the plant may flourish without 
the roots. Good men and women, who see so much to be 
done outside of the church, often plunge into their work 
with such enthusiasm that they forget and neglect the 
church that inspired them, or, if not them, their fathers 
and mothers who gave them their training and fitted them 
for the work. We venture to say that the majority of 
those who work for thé benefit of the poor and the un- 
friended outside of the church, and of those who give the 
most of the money that is used in benevolence, are to be 
found in family churches on a Sunday morning, and can- 
not be found in the same number anywhere else during 
the week. 


Sheep and Goats. 


We never understood the reason for putting the sheep 
upon the right hand and the goats upon the left, because 
in their way goats are, and always have been, valuable 
animals, often now bringing a higher price than sheep, 
because their silky coats are prized by the weavers, and 
their milk is nourishing and digestible. But, for some 
occult reason, the goat has passed into literature as the 
symbol of that which is worthless in human life. Long 
before the parable was written the scapegoat, laden with 
the sins of the people, was driven into the wilderness as a 
symbol of expiation. The division between the sheep 
and the goats, with all its uncertainties and doubtful 
questions, may, for that very reason, suggest what we 
have to say about the industrial world and the line which 
separates the thrifty from the thriftless, the worthy from 
the worthless, and the industrious from the idle. 

Everybody who had intimate knowledge of the Civil 
War knew that everywhere in evidence, both at home and 
at the front, there were men known as bummers, dead 
beats, bounty jumpers, malingerers, skedaddlers, and 
scalawags of many kinds. In every army a sharp line 
was drawn between the officers and men who had been 
ennobled in character by their experience, and those who 
had been degraded. ‘he good men it made better: 
the bad men it made worse. It has been a standing 
wonder to the present writer that the Grand Army of the 
Republic has not taken account of this fact and insisted 
that, for the honor of the flag, no man should be put on 
the pension list who could not show a good record. To- 
day, undoubtedly, many of these men who were well 
known as delinquent soldiers are living upon the bounty 
of the nation. The classes known and described by the 
names quoted above seem to have disappeared, but som 
of them must still be living. ; 

In the great industrial army of wage-earners, which now 
includes several million men and women, there is a line 
to be drawn between the sheep and the goats quite as 
evident as that which separated them in the army during 
the Civil War. Let us admit that there are conditions 
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which are unfavorable to the poor, and are taken advan- 
tage of by many who arerich. Let us admit that society 
by permitting and protecting drinking places that are 
obnoxious, gambling hells, brothels, and other places 
where satanic men and women do their evil work, tends 
to degrade our youth before they are responsible for their 
actions. Let us admit that much of our charity is ill- 
advised ; that our penal systems are exceedingly defective; 
that children are poisoned before their birth, and often 
given much less than a fair chance for education and 
training for skilful work. Let us admit all that can justly 
be charged against society, and its dealings with the 
defective, delinquent, and unfortunate people who are 
born into the world, and strive against odds to stay in it, 
we must still insist that there is such a thing as individual 
moral responsibility. 

Society,—what is that but an aggregate of individuals, 
divided into those who are thrifty, intelligent, indus- 
trious, virtuous, benevolent, and beneficent, and those 
who are selfish, greedy, tyrannical, improvident, thrift- 
less, idle, licentious, and evil-minded? Society is made 
up of the sheep and the goats, and they must live together 
until the final sifting comes. In this life, at least, the 
sheep cannot be set upon the right hand and the goats 
upon the left. They are mingled in all the ways of the 
world, and the point we wish to make is that it is the duty 
of those who are upon the right side of the line to do every- 
thing in their power to keep there those who belong there, 
and to draw to that-.side all who need help, guidance, and 
good will. It is the duty of society, taken as a whole, 
to bring all its forces to bear upon the individual and the 
mass and spare no effort and no cost that shall be neces- 
sary to give to every child born into the world a fair 
chance. It is doing it with more energy, more sym- 
pathy, and more intelligence than ever before in the 
history of the world, and in this nation more than else- 
where in the world to-day. 

But admitting these things and insisting on these 
things, we must still draw the line between the sheep and 
the goats, and say that there are men and women on the 
wrong side of the line who are out of employment, not 
because the times are hard, but because they are wilful 
and thriftless; who are poor, not because society op- 
presses them, but because they get drunk; who are dis- 
eased and hungry, not because society has withheld from 
them the lawful fruits of toil, but because they have 
spent their substance in riotous living and are forced to 
eat the husks with the swine. Jesus made no mistake 
in regard to these questions, and those who are so fond 
of quoting his example and his words to-day will make 
no mistake if they insist-that there is such a thing as duty, 
personal responsibility, the honor of the individual, and 
some kind of choice which is set before each person, and 
the opportunity given to decide on which side of the line 
he shall stand, and what rewards and what penalties 
shall come to him as the result of his choice. 

We say these things because there is a set of men and 
women now making a great noise in the world who ignore 
this line and these distirictions, who insist that all the 
sufferings of the poor and all the distresses of the un- 
employed are the direct result of the choice and action 
of those who are well-to-do in the world. They are not 
responsible, intelligent, God-fearing, and man-honor- 
ing persons who are seeking to bring the law of righteous- 
ness to bear upon the arrangements of society; they are 
demagogues, they are self-seekers, they are professional, 
unemployed agitators, who want no work that will give 
them a lawful wage. Their stock in trade is the denuncia- 
tion of the prosperous who have escaped by skill and in- 
dustry from the ranks of the poor, and a determination 
to bring about such a state of unrest and discord that it 
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will be possible by rioting and confiscation to divide among 
their followers the earnings of the prosperous, whether 
they are righteous or wicked. These men will not succeed, 
because the stock of common sense in America is very 
large; but some very good people with the best intentions 
are listening to these wild-eyed agitators, thinking that 
they are real enthusiasts who are moved by enthusiasm 
for humanity, whereas, if they had been in Sherman’s 
army, they would have been classed as bummers, skedad- 
dlers, and bounty jumpers, and disciplined according to 
their merits. 


Unitarian Burial. 


One of our ministers who came to us from another 
denomination was once, in his orthodox days, asked if 
he would be willing to bury a Unitarian. ‘‘Why, yes,” 
he replied, ‘‘I should like to bury them all.” Let this 
pass for facetiousness: it will still do for a text. In days 
not yet beyond the memory of some of us, it was possible 
to meet a theological squeamishness about the literal 
burying of a Unitarian, reinforced, in some instances very 
likely, by a sentimental unwillingness to hand over to 
the ‘‘uncovenanted mercies’’ so dubious a misbeliever. 
If the orthodox standards were severe, the orthodox 
heart was still tender. The willingness to bury them all, 
in another sense, however, was manifest and declared. 
To this end Dr. Mason strove: to this end Lyman Beecher 
toiled. As men and women, indeed, Unitarians might 
be suffered to walk the earth, and even receive credit for 
non-canonical good works; but as Unitarians, what was 
there to do but to bury them? It is very interesting now 
to look back through controversial prints, and see what 
sinners were our saints. It is no wonder that, when so 
little esteemed, they tried to think well of themselves, and 
that when the outside weather was so cold, they, for mutual 
warmth, kept the closer together. Here, perhaps, we find 
a hint, the reason why the effort to bury them was so 
little successful. Human nature, like all animal nature, 
turns ever upon the perils that assail it. - The fierceness 
of attack upon our fathers provoked earnestness of re- 
sistance, by which life and strength were generated, 
They kept above ground by fighting the undertaker. 

The climate has softened since then. Where our 
fathers shivered, the weather is now theologically quite 
balmy. Where we are not approved, we are yet treated 
with cordiality. The willingness that we stay above 
ground is reasonably evident. The sons of those who said 
bitter things of our theological sires now speak them fair. 
In orthodox writings how frequently are they quoted, 
and how warmly praised! Orthodox witnesses to the 
good results of Unitarianism are ceasing to be novelties. 
Then the consideration that is being shown us, how 
marked it is! In many forms of social and civic work 
we meet—we and they—in happy co-operation. Church 
occasions are likely to bring invitations to representatives 
of either side from the other. Instances like that at 
Portland, Me., the other day, when an orthodox minister 
declined to participate in a special service because a Uni- 
tarian minister had been invited, are less likely to be 
applauded for their religious consistency than criticised 
for their theological bad temper. In more enlightened 
communities, even pulpit exchanges between Unitarian 
and orthodox ministers, if not of frequent occurrence, are 
yet occurring; and they occasion at most a passing re- 
mark. Had Lyman Beecher proffered exchange to 
Converse Francis, the earth had surely quaked and stars 
had fallen. Were Dr. Ames and Dr. Gordon to exchange 
pulpits now, their respective congregations would be very 
satisfactorily ministered to, and the phenomena of earth 
and heaven would go on as usual. 
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This change of temper toward us we naturally like. 
In a’certain high?meaning of the word, it is of course a 
change for the better: in it we see the Christian spirit con- 
quering the bitterness of sectarian!dogma: Whether, 
however, it is best for us as a denomination is another 
question. If the desire to bury us still prevails, there is 
ground for the suspicion that, through the amelioration of 
the old bitterness, there has been reached a surer means 
to that end. Children of the polar regions of theological 
dispute, it is yet to be proved that we can prosper in this 
temperate clime. This genial air may prove seductive, 
rather than invigorating, the end which the frowns of 
orthodoxy could not reach may yet be possible through 
its smile. The more militant orthodoxy here and there 
offersits protest against this departure from old severities: 
they see in it a compromise of the faith given into their 
custody. ‘They were wiser if they saw in it more effective 
tactics. Phillips Brooks played havoc with Unitarian- 
ism in his neighborhood, not through polemics against 
it, not through the fervors of his eloquence, but through 
the generosity of his spirit. Denominationalism, for its 
health and vigor, needs always to be on the fighting line. 
Our wise men say we need more money: strenuous attack, 
by provoking combat, would serve us better. Life would 
thus be generated, and with that would come money and 
many other needed things besides. Persecution, could 
we invoke it, would be our friend. Imagine a recrudes- 
cence of medievalism by which the Christian Register 
might be stopped, the door of the Unitarian Association 
closed, our churches taken from us, and our congregations 
compelled to meet, if at all, by stealth at night, in such 
hiding places as they could find. Why, then the joys 
of our faith would come home to us, as we do not realize 
them now; and we should incur any toil or peril or sacri- 
fice for its sake. Such recrudescence, however, we shall 
not see; even theological antipathies will more and more 
depart from us. We are coming to that mind in which, 
while holding fast to our convictions, we can yet worship 
contentedly wherever they are treated with respect. As 
the scope of this opportunity enlarges, we shall be realiz- 
ing something better than our denominationalism, the end 
and purpose to which our denomination has been devoted; 
and, in the far day when this shall be the common oppor- 
tunity, we shall have fought the good fight, and with grace 
may be buried. Meanwhile, if fighting we need, the old 
devil is ever ready to engage us. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 
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If there is any one influence which makes for good 
citizenship and the happiness of the people, and which 
exceeds in efficiency the influence of an alert, liberal 
Christian Church, I have yet to discover it. Such an 
institution, well organized and equipped for service, ad- 
ministered with good business sense and led with inspir- 
ing optimism, is the best instrument men possess for the 
safeguarding of private honor and public righteousness, 
diffusing right principles of thought and conduct, in- 
creasing rational joy, and establishing the founda- 
tions of the State in justice and disinterested patriotism. 
All Souls’ Church in Washington is a good illustration of 
the worth of such an institution. It is led by a minister 
who is ‘‘acquainted with God”’ and also with the needs 
of his fellow-men. It is administered by a board of 
trustees who know their duty and do it. Its church 
building is admirably located, convenient, and sufficiently 
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attractive. The only handicap is that, while the main 
church is adequate for the regular congregation, there is 
now insufficient room for the large and well-organized 
Sunday-school. All Souls’ needs an annex in the form of 
additional rooms wherein to accommodate the growing 
educational and social activities of the parish. It was a 
privilege to begin a brief Southern journey by preaching 
to two large congregations in All Souls’ on Sunday, 
February 23, and to face so many of the leaders of our 
national affairs and so considerable a proportion of young 
men. 

The next day I had the pleasure of accompanying Dr. 
Hale to the Senate Chamber, and then of lunching, by 
invitation of the President, at the White House in com- 
pany with Secretaries Root, Taft,and Garfield. ‘The talk 
was along theological lines, and, though these four gentle- 
men belong to four distinct branches of the Protestant 
Church, they proved to be as substantially united in their 
religious convictions as in their political ideals. The 
real religion of this country, as represented in the sincere 
convictions of the leaders of all communions, is essentially 
one and the same, It is the religion which the prophet 
found in doing justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
before God. 

The night train bore me southward over the moun- 
tains and on through the uplands of Virginia and Eastern 
Tennessee, arriving on Tuesday night at Chattanooga. 
There the trustees of the Unitarian Church were wait- 
ing to meet me, and together we went carefully over the 
conditions of that isolated society and discussed the work 
that needs to be done. I had hoped to greet the new 
minister, Mr. Lloyd, who has just entered our fellowship, 
but. he was better occupied at his Kentucky home in tak- 
ing to himself a wife. He begins his work at Chattanooga 
on March 1, and the society is looking forward to renewed 
activity and usefulness under his leadership... Wednesday 
morning was given to personal calls and to looking over 
the church property, and the afternoon train carried me 
southward again to meet an evening appointment in 
Atlanta. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Topics. 


DESPITE the energetic protests of the railroads of the 
country, the hours of service law—the so-called ‘‘nine- 
hour law’’—was enforced universally by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on March 4. The application 
of the new regulation compelled many of the corporations 
to modify or abandon railway service at many points 
by a reduction of the number of stations, for the time 
being, at least. The maintenance of the old service, 
under the law, would have compelled the employment 
of several thousand additional telegraph operators and 
other workers, involving an expenditure which employers 
of labor, under ‘existing financial and commercial condi- 
tions would find extremely onerous, and, in many cases, 
utterly impossible. It had been hoped that the argu- 
ments of the corporations for a delay in the enforcement 
of the law would produce an impression upon the members 
of the commission; but that body announced on last 
Monday its decision to deny all petitions for extension 
of time. 
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THE provisions of the licensing bill, which was intro- 
duced in the House of Commons on February 27, have 
caused lively alarm among British brewers, whose com- 
bined properties are estimated to have shrunk about 
$250,000,000 in nominal value under the influence of 
the government’s plans for a reduction of the scope of 
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the liquor traffic. The bill, which embodies the, feature 
of local option, is designed to reduce the facilities for 
the sale of intoxicating liquors at retail by about 30 
per-cent. in the course of the next twenty years. The 
reduction of the number of licenses throughout the 
kingdom is to be effected on a uniform progressive scale, 
on a basis of allowing one saloon for every 400 persons 
in the cities. Provision is being made for the better 
enforcement of the Sunday closing laws. In introducing 
the measure Mr. Asquith, chancellor of the exchequer, 
announced that outside of the limits of London no 
saloon would be allowed to keep open on Sunday for 
longer than one hour at mid-day or two hours in the 
evening. 
ws 


& AFTER a parliamentary struggle which will be notable 
in the annals of Prussian legislation, the premier of, the 
kingdom, Prince von Btilow, obtained the unqualified 
ratification of the principle of Polish expropriation by 
the Prussian House of Lords, on February 27. Under 
the bill the government is authorized to seize lands owned 
by Poles in Posen by the right of eminent domain, and to 
put them in the possession of German landlords, who 
are to be aided in the acquirement of the properties by 
liberal government grants. The aim of the new legis- 
lation, as was that of the law applied by the ‘‘Iron Chan- 
cellor,” is to strike a blow at Polish nationality by the 
admixture of a Teutonic population into Prussian Poland. 
‘The Poles, naturally, have opposed the government’s 
scheme with great energy, and their complaint has been 
- put before the world by Henrik Sienkiewicz, who recently 
sent out circulars to the press inviting attention to the 
injustice which Prussian statescraft was preparing to 
apply to a struggling people. 


ed 


A NEw element was injected into the Belgian problem 
of reforms in the Congo State by the adoption by the 
House of Commons, on February 26, of a resolution 
asking the government ‘‘to do all in its power to secure 
the transfer of the-control.of the Congo Independent 
State” to the sovereignty of Belgium, and pledging 
to the government loyal support for the accomplish- 
ment of that result. In a statement on the Congo 
situation before the House of Lords, on the preceding 
day, Lord Fitzmaurice, under secretary for foreign 
_ affairs, informed the peers that the British government 
was relying on the support of the United States in the 
efforts to bring about an amelioration of the condition 
of the natives in King Leopold’s African domain. In 
addressing the House of Commons on February 26, 
Sir Edward Grey, secretary for foreign affairs, insisted 
that no solution of the problem would be satisfactory 
to Great Britain that did not confer upon the Belgian 
Parliament full control of the administration of fhe 
state. 9 fj 34 ..-..-- 
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THE attention of the world was called to the situation 
in Macedonia in an impressive manner by the British 
Foreign Office on February 25. In summarizing the 
attitude of the British government in the House of Com- 
mons, the secretary of foreign affairs frankly admitted 
that the concert of the powers had nearly exhausted its 
possibilities, and added that a continuance of the neglect 
of Macedonia by Christendom ‘‘must sooner or later pro- 
voke a catastrophe.” ‘The feature of Sir Edward Grey’s 
statement that aroused keen interest at the European 
capitals was the suggestion that the foreign office was 
considering the advisability of urging the appointment 
of a Christian governor for the misgoverned province. 
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Such a proceeding, of course, would have the effect of 
eliminating Turkey entirely in the internal administra- 
tion of the country, and would, undoubtedly, be regarded 
by the bulk of the Christian population as a devoutly 
to be wished for consummation of united diplomatic 
effort. It may safely be assumed, however, that Austria 
and Germany would oppose such a measure ‘of reform. 
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THE campaign of the extremes anti-clericals in Italy 
to bring about the complete abolition of religious teaching 
in the schools was defeated in the Chamber of Deputies © 
on February 27 by the overwhelming vote of 333 to 106, 
the minority consisting of socialists, radical republi- 
cans, atid dissident conservatives. The premier, Signor 
Giolitti, outlined the government’s plan which provides 
for religious teaching at the option of parents. He dep- 
recated the division of Italy into clerical and anti- 
clerical camps, each warring upon the other and applying 
the test of its partisan belief to all public measures. It 
was the intention of the ministry, he added, to grant to 
all Italians complete liberty of belief and instruction. 
He declared his willingness to apply the government’s 
scheme as an experiment, to be replaced in case of failure 
by the present special law. 
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THE last vestiges of the extra-constitutional régime 
in Portugal, which resulted recently in the assassination 
of the king and the crown prince, were removed on Feb- 
ruary 29 by King Manuel II., the son of the murdered 
sovereign, by the issuance of a decree fixing March 5 as 
the date for the general election, and convoking Parlia- 
ment on April29. An interesting feature of the youthful 
king’s outline of the new régime is the declaration that 
one of the duties of parliament shall be an inquiry into 
the acts of the preceding reign, a tradition in Portuguese 
parliamentary practice. It is well known that the late 
king, who was chronically pressed for money, conducted 
certain questionable transactions with the state treasury 
in the form of advances on the civil list. These trans- 
actions will be subjected to the scrutiny of the Cortes 
upon its reorganization, as a pledge of the purpose of the 
new administration to deal fairly and legally with the 
people. 


Brevities. 


Manual training ought to be a part of the education of 
every child, rich or poor. 


When the rich and poor meet together in natural rela- 
tions, they often form friendships which are highly prized. 


Theodore Parker was right in his conclusion that 
nobody could have invented the character of Jesus but 
Jesus himself. 


We are old-fashioned enough to believe that the family 
church is, next to the family itself, |the’ main” defence of 
morality and religion. 


Why not have a directory of the quarters where misery 
and wickedness most abound, with the names of the men 
and women who own the property and? derive7™income 
from it? 


The training of the physical senses and the skilful use 
of the hands helps in the development and education of 
the brain. Skilled manual labor, therefore, in some form 
isfgood for everybody. 
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For thirty years, at least, sharpers have lived by an 
appeal to the generosity and probable rascality of Ameri- 
cans, by showing how a fortune may be secured for some 
child whose father is in a foreign prison. 


Our experience has been so unlike that of a well-known 
literary professor that we have frequently been sur- 
prised by the courtesy and kindness of hard-handed 
laboring men travelling in the street cars. 


Many rich men and women die before their time be- 
cause they have adopted conventionalities which ‘pre- 
vent their getting access to the earth and refreshing them- 
selves by cultivating fruits and flowers with their own 
hands. 


We have heard of more than half a dozen cases of per- 
sons who have received from some one in Spain, always 
bearing the name of the person addressed, letters offering 
a chance to secure a fortune while rescuing an heiress from 
danger and distress. 


If some of the Prophecies and the Gospels were lost and 
again brought to the knowledge of men, they would charm 
the world by their elevated eloquence, and, without regard 
to miracle, would quickly take a leading place in the minds 
of men. To imagine that these things grew out of popu- 
lar rumors and delusions is to suggest a miracle of genius 
in the common mind which nothing that we know about 
authorship would justify. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Religious Education Society. 
To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

At the recent convention of the Religious Education 
Association held in Washington, February 11-14, Rev. 
Francis G. Peabody, D.D., was elected president of the 
Association for the ensuing year. 

The Religious Education Association was organized on 
Feb. 12, 1903, at the close of a three days’ convention 
held in Chicago. It knows no sectarian lines and has 
no theological platform. It invites to membership all 
who sympathize with its threefold purpose :— 

To inspire the educational forces of our country with 
the religious ideal. 

To inspire the religious forces of our country with the 
educational ideal. 

To keep before the public mind the ideal of religious 
education and the sense of its need and value. 

Five great conventions have been held 1903-08, 
in Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Rochester, and Wash- 
ington, with Frank Knight Sanders, Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, William Fraser McDowell, William H. P. Faunce, 
and Henry Churchill King, respectively, the presidents. 

Dr. Hale has said from the first that membership in this 
Association presents an opportunity for fellowship that 
should be welcomed by our people. Dr. Eliot, the presi- 
dent of our American Unitarian Association, represents 
us on the Council, and is heard appreciatively at the 
conventions. 

‘The membership dues, $3 per year, give in return the 
valuable book of the proceedings of each convention, the 
monthly publication of the Association, called Relig- 
tous Education, and the feeling of fellowship and union 
which always comes from the common work for a noble 
cause. 

Would not the gift of membership be a gracious atten- 
tion from our young people’s societies to their minister 
or to their Sunday-school superintendent? I shall be 
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glad to supply membership blanks and leaflets to any 
one caring to receive them. 

Dr. Peabody’s acceptance of the presidency is a great 
satisfaction to the Association. His influence has been 
felt in the Council from the first, and only his own humility 
has kept him from accepting the honor heretofore. It 
seems fitting that our Unitarian membership in the Asso- 
ciation should increase largely during the years of Dr. 
Peabody’s leadership. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

RoxBuRY, Mass. 


Mere Morals. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


I am one of the clergymen, not Unitarian, who are 
receiving your paper gratis for the purpose of a better 
mutual understanding. 

Hitherto I have not seen in your paper any replies from 
my evangelical brethren to any of your peculiarly liberal 
views. But now, moved by the letter in your issue of 
yesterday, headed ‘‘Mere Morals,’’ I will venture to express 
myself. 

Mr. Singsen has been looking around and has found to 
my pleasure that we ‘‘orthodox’’ are pretty orthodox 
still, on the issue mentioned at the head of his letter. 

I want to protest against any of my brethren referring 
to ‘‘morals’”’ with contempt. I wonder if they really do, 
and if Mr. Singsen does not misunderstand. 

We do not despise morals, but, on the contrary, we 
insist upon them. And we are not in advance of the 
New Testament in that matter either. Our whole 
religious system is in order to morals. We believe it to 
be the greatest possible motive to morals, and that it 
reveals the power which creates morals; 7z.e., Jesus Christ, 
crucified, risen, ascended, and, by the spirit, with his dis- 
ciples to-day. Our standard for this life is the spirit of 
the Sermon on the Mount, the 13th chapter of 1 Cor- 
rinthians, and the perfect manhood of Jesus. 

The only sure way ever to attain unto that standard 
is by a vital relationship to God through Jesus Christ. 

An intellectual grasp of the doctrine of the Trinity we 
do not insist upon in our laity, and on the part of our 
ministry an intellectual humility is not despised. Yet a 
man who knows so much about the Trinity as utterly to 
reject it, would not be acceptable among us. 

We do not feel that our life—moral life, spiritual life— 
is in Jesus Christ and not in ourselves apart from him. 
Hence we preach much as Dr. Chapman is reported to 
have done, and, under most circumstances, we do not 
feel it necessary to give full theological explanation of all 
we say as we proceed. 

Referring to the expression of religious principles often 
seen on the walls of Unitarian churches, I would say, 
‘*To us salvation is unto character, and not ‘by char- 
acter? 

Hence, feeling that we know Jesus Christ and are grow- 
ing up in him, though we have not yet attained, we have 
joy and peace in his spirit. 

I often feel that, if you Unitarians could get a little 
more intellectual humility, and admit that there may be 
something in that conception of Deity which finds a 
general expression in the phrase ‘‘Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit,’ we couldn’t remain long apart. ~ 

We all agree in the spirit of these things,—the spirit 
of the Father, the spirit of the Son, the spirit of the Spirit, 
—the spirit of morality, of repentance, of the new life 
which is Christ-like. : 

Why not stop our battle of mere intellectual concepts 
and get together in the spirit of all good things? 

A. J. Dyer. 


SHARON, MAss. 
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The Dearest Wish. 


BY W. F. SKERRYE. 


I wish thee happy days 

And nights of peace, 
Of many hearts the loyalty and love; 
And, that thine own may praise, 

For hope’s increase 
And faith’s heart-swelling quick’ning from above, 
His Name. I wish that, now and then, 
Beyond and far above our fleshly ken, 
Some sweet, surprising vision in thine East arise, 
Some flame-like glimpse of green-walled paradise, 
Some flash of glory from God’s bending eyes. 


I wish thee in thine heart 
Saint’s purity, 
And that to Eden notes thy pulses beat, 
And on whatever road, with steadfast feet, 
Courageously, 
‘Thou farest far apart 
‘Toward the dim, low, far-reverberating shore 
Where death, the quickener, waiteth evermore, 
Thy least low word a trumpet-call shall be, 
Staying men’s souls on God’s eternity. 


I wish that thou the fear 

May’st know of those 
Before whose eyes some Hill of Calvary grows; 
The fear which makes all common life a shame, 
The fear which beats the soul into a flame; 
Whereby, and now and here, 

With loud and bitter cry 

To God the Father High, 
The reeling hope of some spent field to save, 
To show again Christ risen from the grave, 
Man’s blood has leaped beyond 

The shining stars, 
Marking afresh the narrow way 

Through heaven’s golden bars. 


An Incident of Camp-life in the United States 
Christian Commission. 


BY CHARLES W. JENKINS. 


In the rear division of the long storage-tent stood a 
four-post bedstead. Although in dimensions it rivalled 
the great bed at Ware, and was designed to accommodate 
ten persons, it could not be called old-fashioned, for it 
was a double-decker, and had been recently built by 
Kimball, Shaw, and myself. It made no pretension to be 
a joy forever; but whoever chanced to be the guest of a 
night at the headquarters in the field of the United States 
Christian Commission, Army of the Potomac, could testify 
that it afforded a degree of rough comfort in spite of its 
ungainliness. The artificers just mentioned were its 
only regular occupants; but they were seldom left to 
thrash about on it by themselves, since all the C. C. 
delegates assigned to this army made their first halt at 
Brandy Station, where, if there happened to be a dozen of 
them, this one bed was supposed to be sufficient for all. 

We organized fourteen preaching stations in the Poto- 
mac army that winter of 1864, and it was to keep them 
supplied with clerical and lay workers, reading matter, 
and material equipment that this central station existed. 
Kimball, who was in charge of it, was a tremendous 
worker, as unselfish as are few earthly saints, but suffi- 
ciently brusque in manner to deceive the very elect. He 
never lacked in courage, energy, loyalty, or good sense. 
He was never expansive, on the contrary, tight-mouthed ; 
but, when an observation did escape him, it had point and 
substance. He was a consecrated man, and, after a few 
useful years in the ministry, went to his reward. I have 
a that his life was shortened by overwork at this 
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I do not know if Shaw is still in the flesh, but, wherever 
he is, he is most certainly alive. He was one of those who 
never grew old. Previous to the war he had been a 
freight agent, and his invaluable service to the Commis- 
sion consisted in the forwarding of supplies. He was often 
absent in Washington or on the road, but, when he was 
attending to deliveries at the front, his sleep-quarters 
were in that bed. You might hear his cheery voice any 
day in the midst of a tangle of profane mule drivers, help- 
ing to make good a blunder or an accident, and you were 
sure to hear it at evening leading the singing in some of our 
chapel tents. Simple-minded, open-hearted, firmly pur- 
posed, and always efficient, you could rely on him for all 
that he was worth. Some men waste their values, but 
you could trust Shaw anywhere. When he was taken 
prisoner by the Confederates, he at once fell to work in 
their hospitals, and, as there was no spy in him, they had 
to give up suspicion and let him go. 

When we were not too tired to answer the innumer- 
able questions of the new-comers, and there were no strays 
or dead beats to share the hospitality of that bedstead, the 
talk invariably concerned Commission work. Not only 
did it serve as a slight initiation for those who were new 
to conditions in the army, but it also furnished hints to 
the G. F. A. and his assistants in assigning and combining 
forces for the stations. If a young man fresh from the 
theological mill confidently proclaimed his intent to preach 
Christ only as crucified by Calvin, he was sure to be gently 
but firmly ironed out by some brother of greater age and 
experience. The reader can imagine the invisible smiles 
that spread from cheek to jole on both upper and lower 
decks. Only one case do I remember where the implied 
admonition not to raise the party flag too high failed to 
be received with humility. On that occasion the young 
zealot persisted in pressing beyond all endurance the 
point he had raised, nor could he be restrained from self- 
assertion of a most unbecoming sort by the hints of his 
elders. He even misinterpreted the eloquent silence that 
prevailed while he delivered a long peroration in a tone 
of triumph. ‘he only response was a chorus of heavy 
breathing, pointed with snores, for which Kimball gave 
the signal,—a round robin’s pinch under the blankets. I 
have forgotten many*of the details, but not that pinch. 

That ready-made hero of the schools was a perfect 
failure in the field and had to be retired before his term 
was out. 

Well, too, do I remember the substance of a discussion 
that, like the cereus, bloomed in the night and seemed to 
fill the whole tent with a light of its own. In the upper 
berth were bestowed, with ample room for gesticulation, 
a Baptist ex-missionary to India, a U. P. minister, a 
Methodist itinerant preacher, and an Episcopal rector, 
all of whose names I have impartially forgotten. I 
designate them by the titles that we gave to them off-hand. 
Their personalities have not faded from memory: I can 
still hear their voices in the quiet of the dark tent. They 
were all four pure salt, of full savor, but salt with a dif- 
ference. 

The ‘‘ex-Miss.” was a gentle spirit, never openly 
aggressive, yet always attending quietly to his Father’s 
business. No one ever heard his voice in the company 
streets stoutly arguing or asserting his theological faith. 
No one asked if he were orthodox or the reverse. He 
worked himself ill in those few weeks of service, and died 
a short time afterward. 

The ‘‘U. P.” was rock-salt, hard and rigid; it took him 
longer to dissolve and become a permeating influence in 
the shifting currents of army life than it did either of the 
others; but there was not the least doubt of the saving 
quality of his piety or of the impression made by his dis- 
courses. 
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‘The ‘‘Itinerant’’ was just what he seemed to be at 
first glance and hearing. The moment he spoke you 
knew that he was a Methodist, a travelling Methodist, 
above all a Christian full of ardent love for souls and a good 
fisher of men. 

The ‘‘D.D.’’—Kimball conferred the title—was not 
less firm in his belief in the necessity and efficacy of dogma 
than the ‘‘U. P.,” nor less distrustful of all vagueness of 
doctrinal statement. As was to be expected he was 
warmly attached to the exclusive ecclesiastical traditions 
of his sect. (Query: If an apple is cut in two, which half 
is the ‘‘sect’’?) He was, however, full of charity towards 
all men, and his fruitful labors in the Commission were 
evidence that his theories about ‘‘the uncovenanted 
mercies of God” were subject to liberal interpretation. 

Although I no longer remember the exact language used 
by these brethren, the drift and substance of that dis- 
cussion remain with me. Inevitably this account must 
be tinctured by the estimate of them as above stated and 
derived from later acquaintance. The reader is re- 
minded that the Commission was founded on exclusively 
‘“‘evangelical”’ lines, and that Unitarian ministers were 
not invited to join it. But there were Unitarian chap- 
lains and men of all faiths in the army, so that one of the 
first problems that suggested itself to the clerical delegate 
was that of adaptation to this promiscuity of beliefs and 
traditions. 

In the lower berth that night slept, or tried to sleep, 
four veterans; it took but a few weeks to earn that title 
in the C. C.; namely, a young, very young, but uncom- 
monly wise Congregational pastor, two half-baked 
‘‘theologues,’”’ Kimball and I, and the single-minded 
Shaw. Already at supper the new-comers had pumped 
us dry of all information on practical points, and had 
tried our teeth on one of those problems that beset the 
theological mind. We had answered their questions in 
the light of our observation and experience, but our 
answers had not commanded unlimited confidence nor 
exhausted their interest in the subject. That subject, 
put in the interrogative form, was this: Ought delegates 
to combat Unitarian views, to give prominence to the 
doctrines of the Trinity, the Deity of our Lord, and to 
the distinctive plan of salvation as commonly understood 
by ‘‘orthodox”’ Christians? 

‘‘Shall we disturb you by talking?’’ asked one of the 
elders, considerately. 

“Not at all, we are used to it,’ was the half-men- 
dacious reply. In fact, we were so accustomed to hear 
theological phrases tossed back and forth with the light- 
ness of a shuttlecock that we could not have been kept 
awake by any ordinary display of metaphysical agility. 
Shaw soon demonstrated the utter sincerity of his share in 
the disclaimer, and the rest of us were falling off into the 
abyss between life and death when an unusual earnest- 
ness in the tones of the speakers, rather than actual loud- 
ness, drew us back to firm consciousness. Then we heard 
such affirmations as these: ‘‘Without a correct and ade- 
quate conception of Deity you cannot interpret the Word 
of God.” ‘‘The whole efficiency of the gospel message 
depends upon it.” ‘‘Redemption, justification, the whole 
scheme of grace, mediation between God and man,—all 
fall to the ground if you leave out the Trinity.” ‘‘Or 
the Incarnation.’’ ‘‘Or Christ’s one sacrifice for sin.’’ 

We recognized three voices: the fourth, that of the ex- 
missionary, did not join the chorus of confident assertion. 
They were, however, followed by an indistinct murmur 
that conveyed to us no meaning. Then the question, in 
a tone almost sharp, certainly prompted by apprehen- 
sion and horror, ‘‘Are you a Unitarian, brother?’’ We 
of the lower deck craned out of the blankets, leaned on 
our elbows, and listened. The same low response as 
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before. We clambered over Shaw, rolled him to the rear, 
making the bedstead creak, and took crosswise positions 
that permitted us to catch the words that followed. In 
substance they were these :— 

“Let us suppose for the moment that we are all in 
doubt about the Godhead and our Lord’s relation to it, 
and that, instead of assuming that we can understand and 
define them, we should seek our Saviour, as Nicodemus 
did, in the quiet of the night, and ask him about it. I 
think he would shape his answers to our weak understand- 
ing and faith, wouldn’t he?”’ 

“Certainly!” said they all. 

‘‘And perhaps he would use your phrase, brother,— 
and say that it is neither necessary nor possible for the 
finite mind to ‘have a correct and adequate idea’ of the 
infinite God; that it is enough for us to know him as an 
all-wise, all-powerful, all-loving Father.” 

‘“‘And would he say nothing about redemption from 
sin, nothing of the Cross?”’ asked the Methodist. 

. “Of the covenant of grace?’”’ asked the U. P. 

“Of Peter’s testimony to his Divinity, ‘Upon this 
rock?’”’ suggested the D. D. ; 

‘‘And of Paul’s development of the Christian faith?” 
said the U. P. 

‘““‘We may not presume to put words into his mouth,” 
was the answer; ‘‘but it is our duty and privilege to in- 
terpret the spirit of his life and teaching. Each of us 
must do it for himself, humbly and reverently, using such 
light as is reflected by expositions of his life by men of 
spiritual insight and consecration in all ages. It seems 
to me that Paul’s expositions are only so far authoritative 
as they commend themselves to the conscience in the 
sight of God. Their value is attested by their wide accept- 
ance by men who do not blindly conform to tradition, 
but who think them out for themselves and test them by 
application to life.” 

“T am afraid our brother is tainted with heresy, at 
least as regards the inspiration of the Bible,” said the 
Itinerant. 

‘‘The longer I live the more do I value that loving, 
trustful spirit which leads men to fulfil duties that they 
well understand. I prize it far above orthodoxy, which, 
I believe, very few understand at all. And I am still 
more impressed with the stress that our Lord laid upon 
unity founded on love, the unity of himself with the 
Father, the unity of his disciples with him who was to 
them a revelation of the Father. It was the same kind 
of unity in both cases, an indwelling of spirit with spirit.” 

‘But you wouldn’t preach love as an abstraction, 
nor build the gospel on the shifting sands of morality,” 
protested the Presbyterian. 

‘The pure gospel, the precious blood of Christ,’ said 
the Methodist, fervently. 

‘“‘That’s it; the Body and Blood! the Cross! the Cross!” 
confirmed the rector. 

‘‘The Cross, the Cross!’’ repeated all three. 

These ejaculations were uttered in a tone as earnest as 
ever echoed in the wilderness of Judea. A pause followed. 
It was a silent and solemn moment, as moments are when 
deep feeling is shared by all present. The ex-mis- 
sionary, whose voice was always gentle, as if he were 
dealing with wounded spirits, made no direct attempt to 
change the sentiment that ruled it, but, after waiting 
a little, resumed. 

‘You are right, brethren. Preaching mere morality, 
tinctured with Deism, is rather like painting a modern 
shanty stone color than laying stone foundations. But I 
would distinguish: Christian morality has its root in 
love; we must not cut it off from that root by the word 
‘mere’. We want no mere Christians, Christians 
only in name, Christians unfed by the vital sap of affec- 
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tion. Religion, we know, is'a growing tree, not dead 
lumber.”’ 

“It is the Cross of Christ that lives, the Body of Christ 
that is food indeed, the Blood of Christ that is drink in- 
deed!” exclaimed the rector, in a tone fairly exultant. 

“Are we not sometimes in danger of encrusting the 
Cross with our superstitions? We kneel before the 
symbolized Presence and turn our backs on the real one. 
His body broken, his blood shed for us,—precious as they 
are,—are they not the symbols of something far more 
precious, the self-sacrificing love that compelled our 
Lord Jesus to give his whole life for us, to resist unto 
blood striving against sin? That is the saving grace 
which, if we share, we shall live forever. ‘That is the 
spirit of the indwelling God-loving  self-sacrifice,—of 
which the cross and the bread and the wine are but 
symbols; the reality being in God’s heart, in our Lord 
Jesus Christ’s heart, in the hearts of all who follow him 
binding them into eternal unity with the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost.” 

Another silence gave consent, if not to the phrase- 
ology yet to the spirit, which was the substance, of 
what was said. Beyond the force of the words, so 
quietly uttered, a persuasive influence seemed to go 
forth from the ex-missionary and pervade the minds of 
the listeners, as the electric current passes into a good 
conductor without heat, noise, or shock. 

The rector was the first to break the silence with a 
fraternal admission, ‘‘Yes, it is self-sacrificing love that 
redeems us and makes us one in him.” 

““May we all bear that cross every day, as he did,” said 
the U. P. fervently. 

“Amen and Amen!” said the Itinerant, for once so 
reserved in his responses that we thought he must be 
choking. 

- “AmeEn!”’ thundered Shaw, from the rear of the lower 
berth, by every one supposed to be in profound slumber. 
““Amen!”’ said we all. ~ 

“Brethren, Unitarians all, of one heart, suppose we 
agree to go to sleep!” said Kimball, as he crawled back 
into his place. 

Silence then fell to stay, like a heavenly benediction. 

FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Eve and Pandora. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


The legend of Eve and that of Pandora are so different 
in outward framework that not even the most staunch 
adherents of the primitive revelation theory (supposing 
this theory to have any adherents left) could maintain 
that the Greek story is a distorted version of the Hebrew 
one. Eve is designed by the Deity for the good of Adam: 
Pandora is designed by Zeus for the ruin of man, in order 
that Prometheus may be punished for his fore-stealing 
by seeing the suffering of the beings he loves so well. 
Adam has no choice as to the acceptance of Eve: Prome- 
theus declines to receive Pandora, who is welcomed by 
Epimetheus against his brother’s advice. Eve is not 
described as possessed of extraordinary physical or mental 
endowments: Pandora (as her name shows) has had 
every charm and grace bestowed on her by the gods. 
Eve, tempted by the serpent (in later times identified 
with Satan), brings evil on mankind by eating, and in- 
ducing her husband to eat, forbidden fruit: Pandora, 
apparently of her own accord, with or without the co- 
operation of her spouse, Epimetheus (the legends differ 
on the latter point), opens a chest or jar which, according 
to some legends, contained diseases and sorrows that 
fly out and diffuse themselves among men; which, ac- 
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cording to other legends, is filled with good things that 
escape and vanish forever. Both versions of the story 
state that Hope remains behind, and this perhaps has a 
parallel in the Hebrew legend, though in a different 
form, in the divine promise that the seed of the woman 
shall bruise the serpent’s head. 

But, different as the Greek and the Hebrew story are, 
the motif of both is the same. Both are attempts to solve 
the question, What is the origin of Evil? And both 
trace this origin to woman. Furthermore, as one would 
expect in early stories, both treat woman not as one-half 
of the complete humanity, but as a mere adjunct to man, 
and therefore not to be pitied, as involved in and destined 
to suffer from the evil she has wrought, but to be exe- 
crated, like a venomous reptile or a poisonous plant. 

And, when these old stories came to be used in litera- 
ture, the narratives took the same tone. Milton’s Adam, 
moralizing over his fall, says :— 

“Thus it shall befall 
Him, who, to worth in woman overtrusting, 
Lets her will rule: restraint she will not brook; 


And, left to herself, if evil thence ensue, 
She first his weak indulgence will accuse.” 


Hesiod makes the story of Pandora the text of a long 
tirade against the female sex. 

There are, however, two modern works in which a 
different tone is taken; namely, ‘‘A Drama of Exile,” by 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, and ‘‘The Masque of Pan- 
dora,’ by Longfellow. Both these poems, as their titles 
show, are cast in the dramatic form, and, though not 
masterpieces, have many beauties. Mrs. Browning’s 
is the longer and more complicated work, and perhaps, 
on the whole, the finer. Certainly, as regards the 
choruses, there can be no doubt of its superiority; for 
example, nothing in Longfellow’s drama equals the 
following lines, put into the mouth of the Spirits of Eden 
as a farewell to Adam and Eve:— 

“Harken, oh harken! ye shall harken surely, 
For years and years, ; 

The noise beside you, dripping coldly, purely, 
Of spirits’ tears. 

‘The yearning to a beautiful, denied you, 
Shall strain your powers; 

Ideal sweetness shall overglide you, 

.Resumed from ours! 

In all your music our pathetic minor 
Your ears shall cross; 

And all fair sights shall mind you of diviner, 
With sense of loss! 

We shall be near, in all your poet-languors 
And wild extremes; 

What time ye vex the desert with vain angers, 
Or light with dreams! 

And when upon you, weary after roaming, 
Death’s seal is put, ', 

By the foregone ye shall discern the coming, 
Through eyelids shut.” 


Let us see how the transgression of the woman is 
treated in these works and how the man acts toward 
her. We take Longfellow’s work first because he gives 
the story of Pandora from its commencement, whereas 
Mrs. Browning, out of reverence for Milton, only takes 
up the tale when Adam and Eve have been driven out of 
the Garden, and are flying ‘‘along the glare’”’ cast by the 
brightness of the angel guards of Eden and ‘‘the sword 
of fire, self-moved.”’ 

According to Longfellow’s version of the Greek story, 
Pandora, when received into the house of Epimetheus 
immediately espies the chest and inquires what it con- 
tains. Epimetheus replies that he does not know: 
the gods have intrusted it to him, and an oracle has for- 
bidden him to raise the lid. He then diverts Pandora’s 
attention by taking her to walk in the garden. Subse- 
quently, however, Prometheus carries off his brother to 
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see his work-shop on Mount Caucasus, thinking thus to 
distract his mind from the seductions of love; and, during 
her husband’s absence, Pandora, lured on by her own 
curiosity and by a false dream, sent forth from the Ivory 
Gate (whence false dreams come), opens the fatal chest. 
On the return of Epimetheus she confesses her sin to 
him, and then there follows a beautiful contest, each 
wishing to exonerate the other from blame — 


“FE. Mine is the fault, not thine. On me shall fall 
‘The vengeance of the gods, for I betrayed 
Their secret when, in evil hour, I said 
It was a secret.” 


He goes on to blame himself for leaving his wife alone. 
Then Pandora replies :— 


“Why didst thou return? 
Eternal absence would have been to me 
The greatest punishment.... 
Upon me, ye Gods, 

Let all your vengeance fall! 

‘SE, On thee and me. 
I do not love thee less for what is done, 
And cannot be undone. ‘Thy very weakness 
Hath brought thee nearer to me, and henceforth 
My love will have a sense of pity in it, 
Making it léss a worship than before. 

“P, Pity me not; pity is degradation. 
Love me and kill me. 

“SE Beautiful Pandora, 
Thou art a goddess still! 

ee lam a woman; 
And the insurgent demon in my nature, 
That made me brave the oracle, revolts 
At pity and compassion. Let me die; 
What else remains for me? 

oi ae Youth, hope, and love: 
To build a new life on a ruined life, 
To make the future fairer than the past, 
And make the past appear a troubled dream. 
Even now in passing through the garden walks 

ps Upon the ground I saw a fallen nest 
me Ruined and full of rain; and over me 

Beheld the uncomplaining birds already 
Busy in building a new habitation. 

“PP. Auspicious omen! 

ay dys , May the Eumenides 
Put out their torches and behold us not, 
And fling away their whips of scorpions 
And touch us not. 

oP: Me let them punish. 
Only through punishment of our evil deeds, 
Only through suffering, are we reconciled 
To the immortal gods and to ourselves.” 


There is a similar scene in ‘‘A Drama of Exile,” from 
which the following is an extract. Adam and Eve stand 
at ‘‘the extremity of the Sword-glare’’ — 


IAN Hast thou strength, 
Beloved, to look behind us to the gate? [of Eden]. 
“FE, Ihave strength to look upward to thy face.” 


Adam describes the clouds round the gate, ‘‘the self- 
moved sword” and the angelic guards, whose shining 
faces they cannot discern on’ account of the distance. 


“FE. ‘Though we were near enough to see them shine, 
The shadow on thy face were awfuller— 
To me at least—than could appear their light. 
“A, What is this, Eve? Thou droppest heavily 
In a heap earthward, and thy body heaves 
Under the golden floodings of thine hair! 
“E,. O Adam, Adam! by that name of Eve— 
Thine Eve, thy life—which suits me little now, 
Seeing that I confess myself thy death 
And thine undoer, as the snake was mine,— 
I do adjure thee, put me straight away, 
Together with my name.... 
Strike, my lord! 
I, also, after tempting, writhe on ground, 
And I would feed on ashes from thy hand, 
As suits me, O my tempted! 
“A. My beloved, 
Mine Eve and life—I have no other name 
For thee or for the sun than what ye are, ¥ 
My blessed life and light! If we have fallen, 
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It is that we have sinned ;—we: God is just; 
And, since His curse doth comprehend us both, 
It must be that his Balance holds the weights 
Of first and last sin onalevel. What! 
Shall I who had not virtue to stand straight 
Among the hills of Eden, here assume 
To mend the justice of the perfect God, 
By piling up a curse upon His curse 
Against thee—thee— 
Ee. For so, perchance, thy God 
Might take thee into grace for scorning me; 
Thy wrath against the sinner giving proof 
Of inward abnegation of the sin! 
And so, the blessed angels might come down 
And walk with thee, as erst,—I think they would,— 
Because I was not near to make them sad, 
Or soil the rustling of their innocence. 
“A, They know me. Iam deepest in the guilt © 
If last in the transgression. 


Ba, THou! 

beale \ If God, 
Who gave the right and joyance of the world 
Both unto thee and me—gave thee to me, 
The best gift last, the last sin was the worst, 
Which sinned against more complement of gifts 
And grace of giving. God! I render back 
Strong benediction and perpetual praise 


That Thou, in striking my benumbed hands 
And forcing them to drop all other boons 

Of beauty and dominion and delight— 

Hast left this well-belovéd Eve—this life 
Within life—this best gift, between their palms, 
In gracious compensation. 


SpE: I am renewed. 
My eyes grow with the light which is in thine; 
The silence of my heart is full of sound. 
... . Because I comprehend 
This human love, I shall not be afraid 
Of any human death; and yet because 
I know the strength of love, I seem to know 
Death’s strength by that same sign.”’ 


Both poems end with a note of hope for the human 
race, composed of man and woman,—a hope tempered, 
however, by the consciousness that the consequences of 
wrong-doing cannot be evaded. 

Longfellow ends his poem with the following chorus 
of the EKEumenides :-— 


“Never shall souls like these [that is, Pandora and 
Epimetheus] 
Escape the Eumenides, 
The daughters dark of Acheron and Night! 
Unquenched our torches glare, 
Our scourges in the air 
Send forth prophetic sounds before they smite. 


“Never by lapse of time 
The soul defaced by crime 
Into its former self returns again; 
For every guilty deed 
Holds in itself the seed 
Of retribution and undying pain. 


“Never shall be the loss 
Restored, till Helios 
Hath purified them with his heavenly fires; 
Then what was lost is won, 
And the new life begun, 
Kindled with nobler passions and desires,” 


Mrs. Browning’s concluding words are uttered by a 
Chorus of invisible angels, and are as follows :— 


‘God above the starlight, 
God above the patience, 
Shall at last present ye 
Guerdons worth the cost. 
Patiently enduring, 
Painfully surrounded, 
Listen how we love you— 
Hope the uttermost— 
Waiting for that curing 
Which exalts the wounded, 
Hear us sing above you— 
EXILED IS NOT LosT.” 
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It is often said that its attitude toward women is the 
test of a nation’s advance in civilization. Applying this 
test, one is sometimes inclined to ask, Have we pro 
gressed? when we witness the repeated tailure of at- 
tempts to procure the removal of sex-disabilities; but, 
when we contrast modern works, like the two we have 
been considering, with older works on the same themes, 
we realize that humanity 7s stepping onward. We often 
see reason to say, with Tennyson,— 

“This fine old world of ours is but a child 
Yet in the go-cart”’; 
but we can also add, with him,— 
“Patience! give it/time. 
To learn its limbs: there is a hand that guides.” 
Lonpbon, ENGLAND. 


The Other Fellow. 


Am I my brother’s keeper? What I am about to 
say ran through my brain the other day as a result of 
the following occurrence in my presence: In the street 
in front of my home was an automobile, stalled on account 
of some slight mishap. While its driver was laboring 
to fix it, a neighbor of mine, coming up, said tohim, ‘‘I 
should think the odor and dust created by these’ ma- 
chines would detract somewhat from the pleasure of 
riding in them.” 

The reply of the man—characteristic of some who 
run not only these but other machines—was,‘‘Oh, the 
other fellow gets that.” 

Thought I, while the other fellow may be the martyr, 
he, nevertheless, does not get the worst of it in getting 
your fumes and dust, since he who would assume such 
an attitude toward a fellow-being receives from the 
court of Nature an injury far greater in the narrowing 
of his soul down to his little self. 

The world progresses; but the need is yet a sore one 
for men who really regard humanity as one vast broth- 
erhood, each individual of which owes every other indi- 
vidual the maximum rather than the moiety of consid- 
eration and sympathy. 

Said Epictetus: ‘‘O slavish man, will you not bear 
with your own brother, who has God for his father, 
as being a son from the same stock and of the same high 
descent? But, if you chance to be placed in some supe- 
rior station, will you presently set yourself up for a ty- 
rant?” 

To some this may not seem the serious matter it is, 


’ but even these may be ‘‘jogged”’ a bit by remembering 


that trifles make the life. 
Naples, ME. 


Spiritual Life. 


Any one can carry his burden, however heavy, till 
nightfall. Any one can do his work, however hard, for 
one day. Any one can live sweetly, patiently, till the sun 
goes down. And this is all that life ever really means.— 
Selected. 


et 


The love of God is not adream. It is cultivated and 
exercised by the mind intent on good, in the hours of 
business and even in the seasons of relaxation. It is a 
principle which will grow with us, and be as large as our 


life. It will shape our actions; it will elevate our em- 
ployments; it will give us an everlasting youth. 
Simmons. 


oe 


Sad will be the day for every man when be becomes 
absolutely contented with the life that he is living, with 
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the thoughts that he is thinking, with the deeds that he 
is doing, when there is not forever beating at the doors of 
his soul some great desire to do something larger, which 
he knows that he was meant and made to do because he 
is still the child of God.—Phillips Brooks. 


Jt 


I have a thousand times tested the efficacy of sudden 
prayer in moments of difficulty, when confronted with a 
little temptation, when overwhelmed with irritation, 
before an anxious interview, before writing a difficult 
passage. How often has the temptation floated away, 
the irritation mastered itself, the right word been said, 
the right sentence written! To do all we are capable of, 
and then to commit the matter to the hand of the Father, 
that is the best that we can do.—Arthur-C. Benson. 


& 


Of nothing may we be more sure than this: that, if we 
cannot ssanctify our present lot, we could sanctify no 
other. Our heaven and our almighty Father are there 
or nowhere. ‘The obstructions of that lot are given for 
us to heave away, by the concurrent touch of a holy 
spirit and labor of strenuous will; its gloom for us to 
tint with some celestial light; its mysteries are for our 
worship; its sorrows for our trust; its perils for our cour- 
age; its temptations for our faith— James Martineau. 


The Rational Development of our Congregational 
Democracy. 


BY REV. FRANKLIN C. SOUTHWORTH. 


This address, delivered last November by the presi- 
dent of the Meadville Theological School at the Confer- 
ence of the Middle States and Canada, was briefly re- 
ported in our columns at the time, and afterward, by 
request of the conference, was printed in full in the 
Umtarian, its official organ! In order fully to under- 
stand the resolutions and the letter of Dr. S. A. Eliot, 
which we printed last week, it is necessary to read the 
address with which the discussion began, and therefore 
we reprint it for the benefit of our readers.—EDITor. 


The subject upon which I have been asked to speak 
has not been of late a particularly popular one at our 
annual conferences. Not very much attention has been 
paid in recent years to the question whether we were 
a democrocy or had come to be something altogether 
different from a democracy. The Unitarian ear is 
proverbially sensitive to the creaking of denominational 
machinery, and it is perhaps not an altogether un- 
healthful symptom that we like to tur from church 
statistics and the study of ecclesiastical polity to social 
problems and spiritual principles. 

Sometimes, however, such a turning aside means 
neglect of obvious duty, and the evasion of an important 
responsibility. In our civil affairs we have been trying 
here in America for more than a century to demonstrate 
to the world the possibilities of a democratic form of 
government; and the chief reason for our lack of entire 
success is the fact that a considerable number of other- 
wise exemplary gentlemen, instead of giving personal 
attention to their duties as citizens, have been willing 
to delegate these duties to others. Now Congregational- 
ism, like government by town meeting, means respon- 
sibility on the part of each for directing the affairs of 
all; and, though there may be no immediate danger in 
our fellowship of the subversion of our rights or the usur- 
pation of our privileges as Congregationalists, eccles- 
iastical history like secular history amply demonstrates 
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that the price of liberty is nothing less than eternal 
vigilance. 

I take it that we are in this conference believers in 
Congregationalism. Itisnatural that a group of churches 
which trace their origin directly to the Puritans, and 
which owe their very existence to the freedom for doc- 
trinal variation which prevailed in the churches of 
Puritan origin, should have a bias in the direction of 
Congregationalism. The Congregational polity, if I may 
quote from one of its most eminent representatives, 
means two things: First, the independence and the 
democratic constitution of the local church; and, second, 
the fellowship of the churches in advisory councils and 
friendly conferences. 
tionalism, first, that no person outside the congregation 
may exercise any control whatever over the affairs of 
the congregation,—its beliefs, its method of worship, 
or its choice of a minister; secondly, that every person 
inside the church is on a plane of equality with, every 
other person with respect to the interests they have 
in common; and, thirdly, that each church may unite 
with other churches in order to promote their common 
beliefs, and protect their joint interests. The first word 
of Congregationalism, then, is freedom; and the second 
word is fellowship,—freedom, if necessary, even at the 
expense of fellowship, but never fellowship at the ex- 
pense of freedom. It is, however, the fundamental 
proposition of Congregationalism that freedom and 
fellowship may exist together. Let us see whether this 
proposition is true for the group of churches of which 
this paper is expected to treat. 

I pass by as superfluous the question whether in the 
development of our Congregational democracy the intel- 
lectual freedom of the congregation has been preserved 
intact. If it has ever been in danger it seems to be 
generally conceded that such danger no longer exists. 
That there has been, however, a rational development 
in the direction of a vital fellowship of the churches, 
admits of much more serious question. ‘To that ques- 
tion therefore this paper will mainly address itself. 

The first movement in the direction of a Unitarian 

fellowship was the forming of the American Unitarian 

Association in 1825 by a group of distinguished Boston 
ministers and laymen. It was composed of such in- 
dividuals in the churches as were willing to pay the mem- 
bership fee, was purely a missionary body, and did not 
assume any administrative functions. ‘There were at 
this time not more than a hundred and thirty-five Uni- 
tarian churches in America, and not more than half a 
dozen outside New England. But the Association did 
its work so well that the number of churches gradually 
increased. Unitarianism crossed the Alleghanies, pene- 
trated the Mississippi Valley, and by the year 1852 had 
planted enough churches in the Central West to con- 
stitute the Western Unitarian Conference. The founding 
of this conference was followed by the organization of the 
National Conference in 1864, and at a later time by 
the establishment of State and other local conferences, 
which now cover the entire country. An _ intelligent 
discussion of the relation of these different organizations 
to our Congregational democracy demands a considera- 
tion of the striking difference which exists in the way in 
which their membership is made up. 

That difference, to state it in a single sentence, is as 
follows: that, whereas the voting members of the confer- 
ences which I have mentioned, local and national, consist 
of representatives of the churches, the voting members 
of the Association consisted, until 1884, exclusively of 
annual and life members; and though delegate member- 
ship was conceded to contributing churches in 1884, the 
life members at the present time outnumber the delegate 
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members nearly three to one. Moreover, while the num- 
ber of delegate members increases only by the gradual 
increase in the number of churches, the number of life 
members is rapidly increasing from the membership of 
the churches already formed. - 

The non-representative character of the Association 
becomes even clearer, moreover, when we examine the 
method of its election of officers. Nominally, they are 
elected at the annual meeting. Practically, they are 
appointed by a nominating committee, one of whose 
duties is to nominate its own successors. It has usually 
consisted of two Boston laymen or laywomen, to whom 
are added two ministers who live at a distance from 
Boston, who do not attend, and apparently are not ex- 
pected to attend, the meetings of the committee. It 
sometimes happens, indeed, that they are not even con- 
sulted by letter. The chief responsibility, therefore, 
for selecting the officers and directors of the Association 
falls upon the two laymen. The members of this com- 
mittee of nomination (which, it is needless to say, in- 
variably consists of men or women of high character), 
having had this great responsibility unexpectedly thrust 
upon them, and realizing their own lack of large acquaint- 
ance with the Unitarian ministers and laymen throughout 
the country, do the eminently natural thing under the 
circumstances, that is, they secure advice from our 
denominational headquarters. Then, having been 
properly advised, they send out ballots to the life 
members and delegates giving them a choice between 
two persons in the selection of each director, but no 
choice in the selection of the other officers. The life 
members and delegates invariably ratify the choice 
of the committée for these other officers, and the annual 
meeting in turn goes through the form of confirming 
this ratification. 

Such a method of choosing the officers of our chief 
missionary society is admirably calculated to prevent 
mistakes from being made at the annual meeting on the 
impulse of the moment, but it is calculated just as in- 
evitably to remove almost the last vestige of democracy 
in the management of the Association. If the Associa- 
tion were,—as it is not,—a political machine, and if 
there were (as is not at present the case) at the head of 
the machine a man who was desirous chiefly of per- 
petuating his own régime, it is difficult to conceive of a 
system more ingeniously adapted to the attainment of 
that end. With a board of directors who are elected for 
terms of only three years, and who frequently fail of 
renomination after the first term, and with a clear-headed, 
vigorous, and self-reliant man at the head of the Asso- 
ciation, compelled to make up the missionary committees 
for the different sections of the country mainly of laymen, 
who are without personal knowledge of the sections with 
which they have to do, and formulating his own policy 
upon long lines, there is likely to result a degree of cen- 
tralization which is unequalled in any Protestant religious 
fellowship. 

In saying this I hope it will be understood that I am 
making no attack upon the directors of the Association, 
with whom I have been proud to be associated for two 
years as a member, or against their president. I yield 
to no one in my admiration for that officer for his ability, 
his resourcefulness, and his knowledge of the field. He 
seems to command in a rare degree the confidence of a 
splendid group of laymen and laywomen in Boston and 
the vicinity, whose like cannot, I believe, be found any- 
where else in the world, who by gifts and bequests have 
doubled the endowment of the Association during the 
last ten years. He has selected his staff officers with 


the skill which betokens keen observation and a wide ~ 


acquaintance with our ministers. He has had for seven 
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years the assistance of a secretary whose loyalty, un- 
wearying devotion, and willingness to respond immedi- 
ately, no matter at what expense to himself, to a summons 
from any part of the field, have won the unbounded 
admiration of us all. He has selected as this gentleman’s 
successor in the secretaryship a man who is winning in 
constantly increasing measure the confidence and affection 
of those with whom he is brought in contact. The will- 
ingness of the board, as at present constituted, to be 
guided by the advice of the president and secretary in 
the transaction of business of the greatest importance 
is seen at the time of its annual meeting in anniversary 
week, when the income of the preceding year, appor- 
tioned by the president among the different sections of 
the country, is voted at a single afternoon sitting, by a 
company of directors, one-third of whom have been just 
elected, and three-fourths of whom are laymen. 

That this centralizing tendency is an evil one, or that 
it ought to be resisted, I do not venture to affirm. In 
my own opinion it has been in the direction of increased 
efficiency. I am concerned, however, at this point, 
not with the efficiency of the Association, but with the 
effect of the increased power of its executive, and the 
growing number of secretaries, field agents, Billings 
lecturers, and other assistants at his command, upon 
our Congregational polity. 

The first natural and obvious result has been to 
magnify the importance of the Association in the eyes 
of those who are nearest to its work, and to secure a 
generous increase in the gifts which flow into its treasury, 
—a result in which we may all take genuine satisfaction. 
Along with the magnifying of the functions of the Asso- 
ciation, however, I seem to see in the second place a 
diminution of interest in the work of our quieter and 
less spectacular conferences, local and national, which are 
not ‘‘doing things” on anything like so large a scale. 
Our Middle States Conference has a definite task which 
the churches are doing together, and that task imparts 
a sense of reality to its work. The Western Conference 
sets itself annually at a still more difficult task, with 
proportionally beneficent results in fellowship and unity 
of aim. The Iowa Unitarian Association makes yearly 
demands upon its churches in order that it, also, like 
these larger associations, may keep an agent in the field. 
All these enterprises react favorably upon the churches 
concerned. But this work, instead of receiving the cor- 
dial endorsement of the National Association, has had to 
be carried on, unhappily, in a considerable measure, 
in competition with it. Moreover, the amount raised 
by all of these conferences together has been in the nature 
of the case insignificant compared with the amount 
raised by the older missionary body; and outside of 
Iowa and the Western and the Middle States Confer- 
ences, with a few exceptions, no attempt at independent 
missionary work is made at all. 

Now the average layman who lives near enough to 
our national headquarters to realize that they are the 
source of so vigorous a propaganda will be inclined to 
help this propaganda forward and to remember the Asso- 
ciation in his will; and by the same token the layman who 
recognizes the comparative feebleness in a financial 
sense of all our other conferences, and discovers that 
they meet mainly to talk rather than to act, will be 
proportionately lukewarm in his support of them. ‘To 
a certain extent we seem to be paying the cost of the in- 
creased efficiency of the Association in a diminished 
sense of fellowship with one another on the part of the 
individual churches. The strengthening of the tie which 
binds the churches to Boston has been, I fear, in some 
cases, at least, the weakening of the tie which binds them 
to one another. 
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A more difficult phase, however, of the development 
of our national missionary organization appears in its 
unconscious tendency to assume administrative func- 
tions. The Association was organized for a very definite 
and a very modest task. No expectation that any one 
of its officers would be anything more than a missionary 
agent of the churches seems, at first, to have been en- 
tertained by any one. Only afew of the churches, indeed, 
were originally represented in the Association. It is 
natural, however, that in the absence of any regular 
administrative officers, administrative authority should 
more and more be assumed by an executive agent. It 
is far easier to assume it in a small fellowship like our 
own, where the executive functions are highly centralized, 
than in a larger fellowship. The Baptists, for example, 
have three societies, each independent of the others, 
for the work which is done by our Association. The 
Trinitarian Congregationalists have six; namely, the 
American Board, the Educational Society, chiefly for 
the support of their theological seminaries and for the 
aid of theological students, the Home Missionary Society, 
the Publishing Society, the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, and the Church Building Society. The Presby- 
terians have a missionary society and a missionary appeal 
for every month in the year. The president of an Asso- 
ciation like ours, in which are included such a diversity 
of functions, coming into direct and constant contact; 
as he does, by letter, by person, or through a representa- 
tive, with all the churches, comes speedily to be known 
and trusted by them as is no other man. They come 
to him constantly for advice as to the selection of min- 
isters, and find that his wide knowledge of available men 
makes his assistance invaluable. If he holds his position 
for a term of years the pulpits of the churches from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific will be filled in large measure by 
men of his recommendation. 

In any communion the mediation between the ministers 
and the churches is one of the most difficult and delicate 
features of the work of an administrative officer. If 
superhuman wisdom, tactfulness, and courage are needed 
anywhere, they are needed here. Nominally, of course, 
we have no provision in our church polity for such an 
officer. Other denominations, recognizing the need of 
such an office, hedge it about with safeguards. The 
Methodists, for example, who are a highly centralized 
body, distribute this responsibility between the bishop 
and the board of presiding elders, and actually, as a 
matter of fact, allow a large amount of discretion to the 
individual church. A Unitarian Church in Hungary, 
in its choice of a minister, must consult the Presby- 
tery, and the bishop has only a veto power. One of our 
own churches, if it is not aided by the Association, is 
free, of course, to make its own choice; but realizing the 
large possibility of error it wisely learns to make its 
selection under expert advice. 

This situation, however, creates an anomalous rela- 
tion between the head of the Association and the min- 
isters. More and more does the former in his faithful 
service of the churches find himself the arbiter of the 
destinies of his brethren. Theoretically, his sanction of a 
ministerial appointment is necessary only in the case of 
the considerable number of churches which are aided 
by the Association. Practically, however, whenever a 
vacancy occurs in any part of the field, it has become 
the altogether natural thing to turn to the Association 
for advice. 

Now the bearing of this apparent digression upon the de- 
velopment of our Congregationalism is this: Given an 
executive officer of our one national missionary organiza- 
tion, a single word from whom at a critical moment is 
liable to determine the field in which any minister in our 
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fellowship is to work for the remainder of his life, and the 
question arises whether the principle of the square deal 
does not demand that such an officer should be, in turn, 
responsible in large measure to his brother ministers for 
his election and retention in office. Such provision is 
surely made in other religious fellowships, even in those 
which are most highly centralized. One of the features 
of the recent series of local conferences in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church,—conferences which are composed 
exclusively of ministers,—was the warmly contested 
election of delegates, who, in turn, are to elect the bishops 
at the approaching general conference. The fact that 
the local conferences are able through their representa- 
tives to take part in the deliberations of the general 
conferences and in the election of the highest officers of 
their church, gives an importance to the local meetings in 
the minds of their constituency which has been notably 
absent of late from many of the meetings of our own 
local conferences. And the fact that every minister of 
the church has a voice directly or indirectly in the choice 
of the bishops, and that there is no company of life 
members or board of directors which can nullify his vote, 
engenders a relation of mutual responsibility between 
the bishops and the ministers that is altogether sal- 
utary. 

No such mutual responsibility is provided for by’ our 
Association. Ever since I have known anything about 
it the original choice of its chief executive officer has been 
made by its board of directors, a body which contains 
three times as many laymen as ministers. And among 
the life members of the Association, by whom the choice 
of the directors is confirmed, the laymen and laywomen 
bear to the ministers the proportion of nine to one. Such 
a situation, I venture to assert, exists in no other relig- 
ious body in Christendom, and its existence in our own 
little fellowship is fraught with sinister possibilities. 
A clerical officer, elected by a company in which the min- 
isters are in a small minority, vested with the nominal 
as well as actual power of appointment for missionary 
service over a considerable number of his brethren, and 
actually even though not nominally at one time or an- 
other the arbiter of the destinies of most of the others, 
has risen to a position of very real authority over his 
brother ministers, while divested of the responsibility to 
subordinates which such authority usually involves. 
Authority, whether actual or nominal, without respon- 
sibility, always engenders discontent. The freer and 
more democratic the fellowship, the more serious is the 
discontent likely to be. In a fellowship like our own, 
the success of a missionary organization which appeals 
for contributions to the churches, must depend.in large 
measure upon the enthusiasm with which it is supported 
by the ministers. Whole-hearted enthusiasm cannot be 
and has not been aroused in the hearts of these for an in- 
stitution in which they and their churches are only nomi- 
nally represented. I, for one, have not been able to view 
without concern the slow but steady decline in the amount 
of the gifts of the churches to the Association which began 
with thecoming in of its present administration, and con- 
tinued through the intervening years until it was checked 
a year ago, and changed into a magnificent and unprec- 
edented increase during the present year. Now that 
this decline has been arrested by a united effort in which 
the churches of this conference have co-operated by 
giving nearly one-third of the total amount, we may, 
without being accused of croaking, calmly and in a spirit 
of absolute loyalty to the Association and its officers, 
address ourselves to the question why this decline in the 
support of the Association by the churches has been 
coincident with an administration of unprecedented 
vigor and an era of unheard-of prosperity. I venture 
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in all modesty to submit, as at least a possible explana- 
tion, that we have proved false to our Congregational 
inheritance in the methods by which our chief missionary 
enterprise has been carried on. : 

Let me repeat once more that I am not seeking to 
set myself against the centralizing tendency which is in 
evidence among us, in itself, even if it means a modifica- 
tion of Congregationalism as we have previously under- 
stood and practiced it. I insist only that the modifica- 
tion must not be subversive of the thing itself; Now 
it is of the essence of Congregationalism that the power 
lies, not at the centre, but at the circumference. In 
Congregationalism, to use the words of Dr. Crooker in a 
trenchant article written fifteen years ago for the New 
World, ‘Authority no longer flows down from throne or 
altar, but springs upward from the wide plain of human 
equality. Power is not conferred by coronation or con- 
secration, but by capacity and suffrage.” When, there- 
fore, modifications are introduced into Congregational 
polity it must be by the initiative of the congregations 
concerned, through their duly appointed representa- 
tives. Such modifications might properly be discussed 
at meetings of the congregations themselves. They 
ought certainly to be discussed at the local conferences, 
in order that all may know what is proposed. And when 
the matter comes for final adjudication before the na- 
tional body, the men who are in favor of the change 
ought to insist that it shall not be made without a careful 
consideration in public discussion of the pros and cons. 
‘‘Congregationalism,” says Prof. Ladd in his admirable 
book entitled ‘‘Principles of Church Polity,” ‘‘has never 
found place for the secrecy and winding of the junto or 
conclave. In its settlement of issues brother is to meet 
brother with frank and fair expression of views and 
accompanying reasons. The open assembly, the court 
of equals, the fair and full debate, ending by the grace 
of God in substantial community of opinions, are the 
distinguishing features of our church order. No selected 
few, clergy or laymen, are to manage affairs after the 
manner of the politicians or the ecclesiastics of Rome.” 
Prof. Ladd, in this volume was particularly urgent in his 
advocacy of a true Congregationalism, because, as he said, 
speaking, of course, of ‘Trinitarian Congregationalists, 
‘An evil tendency of indirection is threatening our be- 
loved polity.” 

Let us look to it, brethren, that for the future no tend- 
ency of indirection shall threaten our own deliberations. 
Innovations have been introduced among us without 
public discussion and without a clear understanding of 
the issues involved. And even when these innovations 
have been good in themselves, their beneficence has been 
neutralized by the manner in which they were brought 
about. Other innovations are bound to come. I am 
one who believes, for example, that the growth of our own 
churches demands a judicious system of church super- 
intedence, but I believe just as firmly that provision for 
such service should be made by duly appointed delegates 
of the churches who have assembled for the purpose. I 
believe in strengthening the arms of the Association in 
every legitimate way, but I am equally convinced that 
we ought to remember that the Unitarian body has a 
brain as well as an arm, that there is still an advisory 
work for the National Conference as well as an executive 
work for the Association. I believe, furthermore, that the 
latter will defeat its own ends if it fails to promote by 
every means in its power the efficiency of the local con- 
ferences, or to encourage them to do their full part as 
conferences in the missionary work of our body. If 
such a policy should result in a poorer financial showing 
for the Association itself, let it be remembered that it © 
exists not for the sake of a showing, but to vitalize the 
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churches and to promote a religion in which the spirit of 
democracy shall have its perfect work. Let our executive 
officers come really to represent the congregations of 
which they are supposed to be the servants, and the 
congregations will become in turn imbued with the idea 
that the responsibility for the promotion of a democratic 
type of religion rests primarily not upon these officers, 
but upon themselves. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


: 


False Witness. 


The fashion of our day, when one finds anything 
going amiss, is to organize a society to set things straight. 

Shall you and I, faithful readers, organize a society 
for the faithful observance of the Ninth Commandment ? 

I remember that when I was a very little boy and was 
made to learn the Ten Commandments, even before I 
went to Sunday-school, they divided themselves in my 
childish memory. First, there were the commandments 
about God; second, there were the commandments of what 
I could do and what I could not do,—I must not kill, 
I must not steal, and so on; and then there came the 
last two,—I must not bear false witness, and I must not 
covet. For whatever reason, no matter what, these 
seemed to me on a different shelf than the others. And 
to-day, as I read, almost of necessity, my morning paper, 
I am led to ask whether those two commandments are 
not generally considered as outsiders. 

Our new society, if we can hit on no better method in 
fighting Satan in this matter, will be a society for the 
better observance of the Ninth and Tenth Command- 
ments. And, first of all, even without any society, can 
we not challenge and force attention to the demand 
that no man shall bear false witness against his neighbor? 


Has Satan any worse weapon than that which he uses 
when people ascribe, as a matter of course, bad motives 
to other people? What I observe in the headlines to 
my morning paper, is that inevitably the lad in the print- 
ing-office who at two o’clock in the morning invents 
these headlines, imagines a bad motive in the person 
to whom a paragraph refers. If a woman’s body is 
found dead floating in the water, it is taken for granted 
that she committed suicide. If a traveller in a hotel is 
found dead, with the gas flowing into the room, it is taken 
for granted that he committed suicide. If a man crosses 
to Europe without announcing in the papers for a week 
that he is going, it is taken for granted that he has com- 
mitted forgery. If a public officer reprieves a criminal, 
it is taken for granted that he is preparing for the next 
election. 

On the other hand, if a public officer refuses a reprieve 
to a prisoner it is taken for granted that he is preparing 
for the next election. If the fleet sails through the 
Straits of Magellan, it is taken for granted that somebody 
somewhere means to make war with somebody else 
somewhere. 

All this belongs to the appetite for something exciting, 
and our new society cannot help that. If I am walking 
up Broadway and a woman in front of me suddenly 
disappears in a coal vault in front of me, I am more 
interested in her than I am in the woman in front of her, 
who walks on unconscious of what has happened. And 
here is the reason why it becomes necessary for the 
Associated Press and journalism in general to tell me 
in the morning that John Smith fell from the fourth- 
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floor window in the University of North Dakota yester- 
day, while it does not tell me that four hundred and fifty 
of his fellow-students did not fall from their windows. 
But this does not justify our saying that he probably 
threw himself from the window disappointed because he 
had failed in his examinations in the language of langue 
doc. 

Dr. Frederic Hedge used to say that at this minute 
the goodness and badness of the world are so closely 
balanced that the effort demanded of those of us who 
consecrate life to the radical and substantial improvement 
of mankind, might be immediately successful,—if only 
they would all throw their weight at one moment into 
the goodness scale. But this happy millennium cannot 
come while people who mean well themselves are testi- 
fying falsely or ignorantly regarding their neighbors. 
And they must not bear witness against their neighbors 
if they can possibly help it. They must not infer evil. 

Does not this counsel have special value when we are 
speaking of public men in a country like ours? I think 
that in private life, when we are thinking or speaking 
of the people we know, we are apt to take it for granted 
that they mean to do what is right. John has bought 
a house on Champernoon Street. We take it for granted 
that John has bought it with good motives and means to 
pay for it honestly. Now if John be a candidate for 
office in that State of New Scotland, or of Franklin, why 
should we instantly suppose and publicly say that he 
has bought the house so that he may get the votes of a 
club,—or in any way promote his own candidacy? ‘The 
governor or the President or the mayor makes public 
such a statement as he thinks proper: why not treat him 
as well as we treat John? Why publish at once his mo- 
tives when, if he were in private life, we should take it 
for granted that he acted on the best evidence he could 
obtain? It is very difficult to judge of the motives 
even of people of whose business we know little or noth- 
ing. Where we are ignorant is it not as criminal an 
offence to publish epithets regarding other people as if 
we knew we were telling lies? It will be a good rule 
to take it for granted, that people of whom we know 
nothing are doing as well as they know how. ‘The man 
who does invent a motive when he knows nothing is 
bearing false witness against his neighbor. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


Prayer. 


Freed from that vague terror of evil which paralyzes 
the will and destroys confidence, may we listen to all 
the voices that come to us, giving to each its due part 
in our own life. When we see before us dangers that 
may be avoided, may we follow the dictates of a wise 
prudence. When we see something hard to be borne 
which cannot be escaped, then may we summon to our 
help all the powers within us, all the healthful influ- 
ences about us, to bear nobly and calmly and cheer- 
fully that which has come to us. And may we find our 
help and strength in the thought that it is not the evil 
that is infinite: it is the goodness and the strength. So 
may we call to our aid with mighty prayer in the day 
of our greatest need for help such as we had not thought 
possible, but which comes to us with the great need. 
So may we learn to go forward steadily toward the un- 
known. So, as step by step light dawns upon us, and 
we see more clearly, may we see more and more of those 
helps to our own life which come to us only through 
the hard way of our own experience. May we come to 
believe with a calm and steady confidence in the infini- 
tude of these good things. Amen. 
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In Praise of Old Trees, 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


There is something about the physiognomy 
of an old tree that is singularly human. If 
it grows near your dwelling you are half in- 
clined to take off your hat to it daily and 
greet it with “‘good-morning,” It seems to 
have a face, eyes, hands, and feet, that yield 
both an appeal and a touch of tenderness. 
Its wrinkled bark, the knots upon its sur- 
face, all the corrugations and_ sinuosities, 
the stiffening of its aged limbs, appear to have 
some relation to the life of man. Immeas- 
urably more venerable, the slow-growing 
ones far outstrip in longevity even the cen- 
tenarians among men, and might become to 
us the records of great events in history, if 
we could read the story of their age and 
what they have witnessed imprinted upon 
the bark. 

The unexpected life that flows to them in 
winter is like a smile in aged eyes. But in 
spring they laugh out when the mounting 
sap tickles their cells, when the tiny leaves 
begin to uncurl, to creep out of their fuzzy, 
sticky little packages, and to flutter baby 
hands toward patches of blue sky and white 
clouds. They dance in the sun inviting birds 
and insects to the great revel of springtime. 

As we have said, the grand old tree and 
the grand old man stand on a level of illus- 
tration. The corrugated bark is like the 
wrinkles on an aged face: the great girth, 
the splendid branchiness, remind us of the 
strength of maturity, the character firmly 
rooted in dignity, power, virtue, and respect. 

The oldest and grandest of all these, the 
California redwoods, owe little to foliage in 
their naked magnificence, their sublime 
height. They are only to be compared with 
Niagara, the Pyramids, or Mont Blanc. 
Who can ever forget the sensation of over- 
whelming awe who has experienced it on 
entering that mighty forest (the Mariposa), 
especially at a late hour, when the vast 
trunks loom mysteriously like giant mono- 
liths, built by a race of gods? Can these be 
only trees that grew and increased in the 
slow process of the ages, nourished by sun, 

. dew, and rain, fed by chemic forces, saplings, 
perhaps, at the time of Cesar’s murder, 
alive and growing joyously when Christian- 
ity was founded in the person of the Cru- 
cified One, living and expanding all down the 
course of history, undisturbed by the ruth- 
less barbarian hand of man? 

Is there a cathedral in the world, a mauso- 
leum, a temple that can awake the sensations 
of this great shrine built by the hand of 
God? ‘There are tears in your eyes: your 
heart trembles at the undefined beauty and 
religiousness. The deity seems there in his 
favorite place, where men may come and 
worship in humility, love, and fear. The 
winds are not heard in these far-off tops, 
birds do not sing, insects are not seen flit- 
ting about. A ray of light steals down the 
columns gliding along the sculpturing of 
the trunks, and, as you turn your eyes to the 
upper vortices far, far from earth, you see 
a little patch of blue sky, a light skimming 
and glistening of cloud. It seems to bind 
you once more to the usual, the common, 
taking you out of the region of the gigantic 
which might in time become oppressive and 
awful. We are of such limited capacity the 
sublime soon3palls, 
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The common water willow, prolific and easy 
of growth, roots-itself along moist highways 
and by the banks of small watercourses. It 
never seems to be of much significance until 
it has reached a ripe old age. It is the 
epitome of knobby, bossy irregularity and 
gracelessness. Its queer trunk and_ stiff 
branches, its gray-green foliage in feathery 
tufts still, however, do attain the pictu- 
resque, and are beloved by artists. Although 
apparently the easiest of trees to paint, it is 
the most illusive. There is a mystery in 
which it hides itself, a constant change of 
light and shade, a marvellous chameleon-like 
quality that renders its secret hard to pene- 
trate. It stands along our roads tottering 
on its old feet, softening the too vivid sum- 
mer greens with its tender grays, and making 
itself the despair of the sketcher. 

But the oak when old is the finest of all our 
common trees, the one that involuntarily 
commands more of respect and admiration, 
Its ruggedness attains beauty, and adds a 
variety of rich color,—sober, sparing in sen- 
sation, without extravagance or useless dis- 
play. Its polished shining foliage, the 
thick thatch of its leaves, is the outcome of 
strength. The way it spreads abroad its 
great benevolent, protecting arms, the firm- 
ness with which it is planted, its lusty lon- 
gevity,—all make it the typical tree. It is 
like some strong old man who at eighty is 
still firm on his legs, and rosy about his smil- 
ing lips. Tennyson’s ‘‘Talking Oak’’ has 
drawn a beautiful picture of this veteran, 
this king of our northern forests. 

But the pine, you will say, the elm, the 
maple, the ash, what of them? ‘The pine is 
musical, the sweetest singer of all the forest 
tribe. The Holean harp of its leaves draw 
out long sweet chords of nameless harmo- 
nies, the sighs and wood notes for forest 
nymphs, the tender breathings of happy, 
loving souls, soft sibilations and_ spirit 
tones that express the mystery and melan- 
choly of the woodland. But with it all, the 
pine is half an alien. It seems to have 
no business to wander down the line of 
perpetual snow into the vale, with its dark 
and austere foliage. Its congener or the 
coniferous trees form a great family, but we 
do not love them especially. A few here 
and there we tolerate about our grounds 
and houses, but they seem to belong to the 
crag and torrent rather than to a little patch 
of dooryard, or a trim woodland. 

But the tree families in their ordered ranks 
are all beautiful. Their variety, their leaf 
formation, the color and texture of the bark, 
all are matter for loving study. And where 
the unaided eye ceases to learn, the micro- 
scope comes in to extend vision to a world 
of wonders. 

In an ancient German city, in the schloss 
garden, there still lives and blooms yearly an 
aged lime that has numbered eight hundred 
summers. There is left little more than an 
outer shell of bark through which the sap cir- 
culates, the pith and marrow of the veteran 
having been decayed. But when the warm 
days of May approach, the old tree feels the 
tingle of life in its aged trunk and limbs. A 
still unconquered impulse brings forth buds 
and blossoms. Birds come to sing about 
it, bees cluster in the bells of its delicious 
flowers. It is not old then, it dreams of its 
youth, eight centuries agone. May we put 
forth the buds and blossoms of love, faith, 
and charity, of trust and joyous resignation, 
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of patience and good-will, even should we 
round the century mark, like the old trees 
we love and cherish. 


Fairies and the Truth. 


A story entitled ‘“‘The Fairy’s Gift,” pub- 
lished in the Register of February 6, revives 
the old question as to the claims of truth in 
dealing with children. Is it right to deceive 
a child by leading him to believe that fairies 
will put a five-cent piece in a given place? 
To the present writer it seems clearly wrong. 

But some reader of. that pleasantly written 
“Has the imagina- 
tion no rights? Must all children be trained 
by dry-as-dust methods? Do not psycholo- 
gists tell us that Fairyland is the rightful do- 
main of childhood?” 

Surely the imagination has its rights. 
But why should they conflict with the tran- 
scendant claims of truth? Why should not 
the ingenious Aunt Lizzie indulge to the full 
Betty’s love for fairy-stories, after making 
it clear that they belong to the happy land - 
of Make Believe? With this understanding, 
—not’ too often reiterated,—Betty will still 
enjoy the stories, and she will be saved the 
real harm to her moral nature which, it 
would seem, must befall her when, some 
day, she learns that there are no fairies al- 
though, on a memorable highly eventful oc- 
casion, her aunt deliberately assumed and 
apparently proved their existence. _ 

Certainly the author of ‘“‘The Fairy’s Gift”’ 
is sufficiently fertile in resource to devise 
charming tales that shall meet the demands 
of fancy without sacrificing those of truth, 

K. Hey A 


[In the mind of the editor this story be- 
longs plainly to ‘‘the happy land of Make- 
believe.” The trouble is that grown people 
too often underestimate a child’s intelli- 
gence and refuse to play the game under al- 
lowable conditions. Betty was not so 
simple as K. H. A. imagines. Eprror.] 


Literature. 


JANET OF THE DuNES. By Harriet A. 
Comstock. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—Mrs. Comstock’s latest story is set 
amid scenes with which she is perfectly 
familiar and presents as characters the sturdy 
captains of the life-saving service whose 
fidelity, courage, and modesty she has 
already written about for the Christran 
Register. Janet is a child of the sea and the 
winds. The spirit of the free dunes has 
entered her blood, making her at once brave 
and tender, wise with the wisdom of simple, 
straightforward natures, but divinely un- 
sophisticated until worldly knowledge is 
pressed upon her. Mrs. Comstock writes 
of these fisher folk with the charm of utter 
sympathy and understanding. ‘Their perils, 
the loneliness of the sand-swept stretches, and 
the quaint philosophy that interprets life 
according to life-saving service standards, 
fit well in a love story of strength and beauty. 
It is not for nothing that Mrs. Comstock has 
turned from her historical novels, admirable 
as was The Queen’s Hostage, to which the suc- 
cess of the new story should call renewed 
attention. These have afforded scope for 
romance and intrigue and a certain richness 
of setting, but first-hand interpretation of 
life offers opportunity, to one who can cope 
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with it, that is primarily important. Many 
expressions of pleasure in the short stories 
by Mrs. Comstock which have been printed 
in the Christian Register have come to the 
editors, and the wish that they might be 
collected in book form has sometimes been 
expressed. This book shows what their 
writer can do with a larger chance, but the 
same spirit of interest in whatever is human 
and true and beautiful inspires the longer 
tale. 


THE PrRacTicaAL TEACHING OF JESUS OF 
NazareETH. As found in the Gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew. Thirty-four lessons com- 
piled by Arthur W. Fox. London: The 
Sunday-school Association. 1s. 6d. net.— 
These lessons were found practically useful 
in an actual Bible class. We can well be- 
lieve that they would be, for their plan 
strikes us as excellent. At the beginning 
of each lesson Mr. Fox gives the text, or 
verses of Scripture, embodying some prac- 
tical teaching of Jesus, as the Beatitudes, 
the Golden Rule, the law of forgiveness. 
Then follows some explanation of its 
meaning; then some simple _ illustrations 
from biography or daily life, and, finally, 
additional illustrations from literature, 
to be looked up by the teacher. These 
notes seem to us clear, really helpful, 
and—which is not always the case—not 
silly. For instance, Mr. Fox explains the 
meaning of the phrase ‘“‘poor-in-spirit,”’ 
which does not at all mean ‘‘poor-spirited,” 
but ‘“‘lowly-minded people, who are not 
proud of their good deeds or of their clever- 
ness,’”’ but are modest and gentle. As il- 
lustrations he adduces Darwin and Newton, 
George Fox and the Buddha, and then sug: 
gests that teachers should look up Socrates’s 
speech before his judges, recall the gentle- 
ness of the venerable Bede and Saint Francis 
of Assisi. This is really illuminating and 
helpful. Or, again, in the lesson Do right at 
once, it is certainly felicitous to remind the 
scholar that, when Theseus neglected to put 
up the white sails on his return from killing 
the Minotaur, he really caused the death of 
his father. Such ‘‘first aid to the [much] 
injured’”’ Sunday-school teacher is really 
grateful and valuable, and ought to lead 
those who use this little manual to more 
helpful teaching. 


THE SMALLER CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR 
ScHoots. The Gospel according to Saint 
John. Edited by Rev. A. Plummer, D.D. 
London: C. J. Clay & Sons. 15.—The edi- 
tors of the Old Testament Cambridge Bible 
for schools and colleges are such authorities 
as Davidson, Driver, and Cheyne. We do 
not recognize siich well-known names among 
the editors of the New Testament series. 
Certainly the present volume, to use the 
Russian-political word, is slightly reaction- 
ary. Dr. Plummer, in general, accepts the 
authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, and 
thinks that ‘“‘no gospel is so rich in typical 
but thoroughly real and life-like groups and 
individuals,’’—a view, let us say, not shared 
by those who hold that there is at least 
more of reality in the Synoptics. The edit- 
ing, however, is careful and scholarly. In 
regard to the much disputed first eleven 
verses of the eighth chapter the editor ad- 
mits that the passage is entirely unlike the 
general style of the author, so that the evi- 
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graph being part of the Fourth Gospel.” 
The copious notes strike us sometimes as 
rather too full, as when the words ‘‘a man 
lay down his life for his friend” have a long 
and slightly theological explanation with 
reference to the sacrifice of Christ, or when 
“the other disciple did outrun Peter” to the 
sepulchre we are gravely informed that he 
“ran on more quickly as being the much 
younger man.” We are painfully reminded 
of Agnes Repplier’s ‘‘plague of notes.” 


Magazines. 


Americans who complain of the immigra- 
tion of so many poor persons from Russia 
would change their sentiments if they fully 
realized the causes that drive these aliens 
to this country. In the current issue of 
Leshe’s Weekly the incredibly burdensome 
restrictions imposed upon the Jews in everv 
lot and calling in Russia are detailed strongly 
and vividly. They explain why tens of 
thousands of the Hebrew race are hastening 
from their old homes in the land of the ezar 
to our shores. The illustrations of the num- 
ber are, as usual, many and striking. They 
include Albert Hencke’s drawing on the 
front, showing linemen patching up tele- 
graph wires after a great blizzard; a page 
of pictures of the various herds of buffalo 
still in existence in the United States and 
Canada; odd street scenes in Callao, Peru, 
where the Pacific fleet made a call; views of 
Chinese agriculturists at work in Hawaii; a 
page showing the good work of the pictorial- 
ists of the foreign press; glimpses of strange 
entertainments in New York; the photo 
contests, and a variety of other and timely 
pictures, Arthur Wallace Dunn contributes 
an article on the famous Gridiron Club of 
Washington; Sumner W. Matteson tells how 
the American bison is being preserved from 
extinction; Mrs. C. R. Miller writes of 
Hawaii's industrious Chinese, and there is 
much other letterpress that is valuable and 
readable. 


Miscellaneous. 


In The Sorceress of Rome, Nathan Galli- 
zier uses for his main theme the love story 
of Otto III., the boy emperor, and Stephania, 
wife of the Senator Crescentius of Rome, a 
theme that has already given a subject to 
many a German poet and dramatist. It 
describes a strenuous and exciting period 
and it is written with fervor. This forms 
the second book of a trilogy of romances, in 
which the writer depicts tlie medizeval life of 
Italy, and possesses the same qualities as the 
first volume, Castel del Monte. It is pub- 
lished by L. C. Page & Co. ($1.50.) 


However weary one may be of the conven- 
tional Christmas card and its kin, he can 
hardly escape appreciative satisfaction when 
he examines the altogether charming leaflets, 
called Lincoln Centre Leaves and published 
at the Lincoln Centre Shop, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill. To have evolved something distinctive 
and artistic in this line is certainly no small 
achievement. In the dozen different leaf- 
lets that have been published, one may find 
messages for the new year, birthday greetings, 
a word to accompany a gift of flowers, and, 
best of all, friendly, companionable, cheery 
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that fit all times and seasons. At Christmas 
time one has almost too many cards to give 
to each its proper value, but scattered through 
the year they gain in significance. Five of 
the dozen selections are by Evelyn H. 
Walker, a singer whose verses, if less widely 
known than those of Stevenson, Emily 
Dickinson, William C. Gannett, Gerald 
Massey, and others in this same company, 
hold their own well in comparison for such 
use. Lincoln Centre Shop sends out also 
something new in tiny scrap-books, that may 
be had either unfilled, awaiting the pleasure 
of the purchaser, or arranged with poems 
and illustrations. For instance, one of these 
scrap-books has only baby pictures and 
baby poetry: another takes one into the 
woods. Filled, these are sold for twenty or 
thirty cents each. Unfilled they may be had 
for fifty cents a dozen. A set of Friendship 
cards, daintily illuminated and decorated 
by hand, would be particularly pretty for 
place cards for a luncheon. The good taste 
that went into the making is especially 
evident in the character of the selections on 
all these cards and leaflets. 


Books Received. 


From Philip Green, London, Eng. 
A Spiritual Faith. By John Hamilton Thom. 2s. 
From A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 


The Wings of the Morning, Addresses from a Glasgow 
Pulpit, By the Rev. G. H. Morri 1.50. 


. H. Morrison, = 
Ts Cities of St. Paul. By Sir W. M. Ramsay, DC.L. 
3 net, 


From Thomas Whittaker, New York. 


Will the Home Survive? By Chauncey J. Hawkins. $1 
net. 
From the Poet Lore Co., Boston. 

Thekla. By Aileen Cleveland Higgins. 

From Richard G, Badger, Boston. 
Ropes of Sand. By Lura Kelsey Clendening. 
The Secret of the Statue. By Eleanor C Donnelly. 
Poems. By Helen Elizabeth Coolidge. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Hypnotic Therapeutics in Theory and Practice. By John 


Duncan Quackenbos, A.M.,M.D. $2 net. 
From the Public Library, Boston. 
Annual List of New and Important Books. 
From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Roman Catholic and Protestant Bibles Compared. The 


Gould Prize Essays. Edited by Melancthon Williams 
Jacobus, D.D. : . : 

The American Constitution. By Frederic Jesup Stimson. 
$1.25 net. 4 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Co., Boston. 


The Crucified, Cantata for Easter-Tide. By George B. 
Nevin. 


A BOOK OF THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALS 


FREEDOM AND FELLOWSHIP IN 
RELIGION 


A full record of the proceedings, addresses, and papers of 
the recent International Congress of Religious Liberals in 
Boston, September 22-27, 1907. 


EDITED BY 


CHAS. W. WENDTE 


LARGE OCTAVO, 650 PAGES, WITH 55 PORTRAITS 


Price One Dollar; postage 20 cents additional 
Postal Money Orders prepaid 


Address : 
CHAS. W. WENDTE, Secretary International Council 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Che Dome. 
Paper on Nursery Wall. 


The paper on my nursery wall 
Shows meadows bright and green; 
A narrow, winding road runs on 
The little hills between. 
There, crook in hand, roams sad Bo-peep. 
Trying so hard to find her sheep! 


I wish that she could turn and look 
Around the nursery wall. 

She’d find them then, as plain as day, 
Waiting to hear her call! 

It’s mean she cannot understand 

Her sheep are there, so near at hand! 


At night I lie in bed and think 
How jolly it would be 
Tf she could only turn her head 
As easily as me. 
Then, while I’m thinking of Bo-peep, 
I generally go fast asleep! 
—Mazie V. Caruthers, in Lippincot’s. 


Mrs. White’s Letter. 


BY GEORGIA M. ROOT. 


Mrs. White, walking slowly and noise- 
lessly through the front hall, was startled 
by a sudden thump, thump, behind her. 
Turning her head she saw the letters 
which the postman, on his morning round, 
had just dropped through the opening in 
the door. 

Was there something for her perhaps? 
Any. way she would see, and turning back 
she looked them over, selected one, and 
started off with it in her mouth. 

Why do you look so surprised, my dears? 
Oh! I see, you thought Mrs. White was a 
lady! No, indeed, she was just a great 
pussy cat, the pride and pet of the boarding- 
house where she lived. 

Well, as I said, she-was just going off with 
a letter in her mouth when her mistress 
entered in answer to the postman’s ring. 

“Why, Pussy-cat White, what are you 
doing with one of the boarder’s letters?” she 
asked, taking it away and putting it with 
the others which she gathered up from the 
floor, 

With tail erect Mrs. White followed her 
mistress into the dining-room showing by 
her very walk that she thought herself ill- 
treated. She jumped up on her favorite 
cushion on the couch and curled up com- 
fortably as if preparing for a good nap. She 
kept a watchful eye, however, on the letters 
which were laid on a tray on a small side 
table. 

No sooner had her mistress left the room 
than Mrs, White with an agile leap was on 
the table, again selecting a certain letter 
with which she jumped to the floor. 

Katie, the maid, coming in with some 
dishes a little later, found her rolling on the 
floor with the letter between her paws. 

“Sure, but ye’re makin’ very bold with 
other payple’s letters,” said Katie; and she 
rescued the letter a second time, putting 
them all, for greater safety, on the mantel. 

Deprived of her treasure Mrs. White 
showed her displeasure by several vigorous 
“‘meows,”’ but seeing that entreaty did not 
avail, she resorted to stratagem, and retired 
under the table where Katie left her appar- 
ently fast asleep. 

Did Mrs. White know that the third time 
never fails? Be that as it may, she resumed 
her efforts on Katie’s departure, jumping 
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this time to the back of a chair which stood 
just under the shelf, whence she pawed the 
letters to the floor till she found the one she 
wanted, and this time, to set her seal on it, 
she bit the corner off. 

In the meantime Mrs. Mason, hearing 
from Katie what she had seen in the dining- 
room, suspected that Mrs. White would not 
give up her attempt without another trial, 
and went to see for herself what was going 
on. Her eyes fell upon the letters scattered 
on the floor. She looked about for Mrs. 
White, and finally found her apparently 
sleeping the sleep of a good and virtuous 
cat, but the bitten letter by her side be- 
trayed her. 

“You naughty cat!’ said Mrs. Mason, 
pouncing on the offender, ‘‘whose letter is it 
that you are so determined to open?” and 
turning it over she read the address, Mrs. 
White, 10 Clifton Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Well, now, who is Mrs. White? We 
haven't any one of that name in this family,” 
she said slowly. 

Suddenly a light broke over her puzzled 
face, and her tone changed to one of pride 
and pleasure as she exclaimed :— 

‘Why it’s your letter, Mrs. White, and 
you knew it all the time! You certainly 
are the smartest cat in this city. Of course, 
you wanted your own letter. And you shall 
have it,’’ she added, as she opened it and 
handed over the small bunch of dried catnip, 
which Mrs. White’s keen scent had detected 
as soon as her nose had touched it. 

With ears pricked up the great cat re- 
sponded to her mistress’s praise, first rising, 
then rubbing against her arm and purring 
loudly as she received the catnip for which 
her mouth had watered all the morning, 

A line was written on the paper which en- 
closed the catnip, and this Mrs. Mason read 
aloud as follows: ‘‘Here’s the catnip I 
promised you last week, Kitty-cat White. 
I hope you'll enjoy it.” 

As she read it Mrs. Mason said, ‘‘ Well, now, 
I do remember that Grace promised you 
that, but I never should have thought of it 
again.” 

At noon Mrs. White, adorned with a fresh 
blue ribbon around her snow-white neck, 
received calmly many compliments, as one 
after another heard the story of her intelli- 
gence and determination. But the praise 
did not turn her head,and to this day she 
continues to enjoy the reputation that she 
gained on the day when she received her 
first and only letter. 


Jacko’s Kitten. 


Jacko, the monkey, had ideas of her own 
as to the proper treatment of cats.. When 
this queer little monkey, which had been 
brought all the way from Africa, first entered 
her new home there was no cat in the family. 

Soon, however, a Persian kitten arrived. 
It would have been natural enough if Jacko 
had shown jealousy, but she did not. The 
sight of the kitten seemed rather to please 
her than otherwise. One day the kitten 
strayed out on the back porch, where Jacko 
lived. Beauty eyed the monkey doubtfully 
and then crept along close to the wall so as 
to pass her at a safe distance. Jacko chat- 
tered, grinned, stood up, and rubbed her 
head, which is her way of asking for what 
she wants. Then she stretched out her arms 
toward the kitten, dancing and straining at 
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her chain in wild eagerness. But arms and 
chain together were a trifle too short to 
reach Beauty, who had stopped to see what 
all the fuss was about. Still Jacko chattered, 
grinned, jumped up and down, rubbed her 
head, and stretched out her arms in vain; 
for all this did not bring the kitten any 
nearer. She sat quietly against the wall and 
winked at poor Jacko, as if to say, “No, 
thank you. I would rather stay where I 
am.” . 

By and by Jacko put on her thinking cap. 
She suddenly remembered that she had a 
very useful tail. So.down she flung herself 
on the floor, stretching out her chain at one 
end, her tail at the other. In one second 
more the tip of that tail curled round an 
astonished kitten. Then she was hauled in 
like a fish at the end of a line, until the de- 
lighted Jacko clasped her safely in her arms. 
Beauty squealed and struggled, but Jacko 
held fast. : 

“QO ma’am,” called the cook, ‘‘Jacko has 
got the kitten!” 

The, mistress hurried to the spot, fearful 
for her gentle little Persian, and what do you 
suppose she saw? A kitten hugged closely 
to the monkey’s bosom, in the most motherly 
fashion possible, while Jacko’s delighted face 
was being rubbed gently over its fur. A 
happier monkey never was seen. Her eyes” 
gleamed and her usual loud chatter’ was 
lowered to a crooning chuckle. Jacko’s 
mistress looked on, almost as much pleased 
as Jacko herself. But the monkey feared 
that the kitten would be taken from her, so 
she stood up, still hugging her captive and 
stroking its fur softly and gently. 

“OQ: Jacko!” laughed her mistress. Jacko 
grinned, chattered, and continued to clasp 
the kitten with one hand, while with the 
other she rubbed the top of her head very, 
very hard indeed, and her comical brown 
face was full of entreaty. 

Beauty by this time had ceased to cry or 
struggle, and instead was nestling against 
Jacko and purring with all her might. Their 
mistress looked on for some time, full of in- 
terest and amusement. ‘hen she left the 
strangely matched pair together, but still 
kept them in sight. From that day Jacko 
took the kitten under her protection, adopt- 
ing her as her daughter, and the kitten was 
more than contented to have it so. Every 
day, and all day, Beauty kept close to Jacko; 
sometimes hugged up in Jacko’s arms like a 
baby, sometimes nestled against her. Every 
night when bedtime came Jacko tucked the 
kitten under her arm and carried her up the 
pillar to her bed, where the two slept hap- 
pily together. As the weeks rolled by 
Beauty became too heavy for Jacko to carry, 
but by then she was able to climb the pillar 
for herself. So time passed on, and still 
Jacko and Beauty were always together. 
For their bed in cool weather a nice moss- 
lined box, with a roof to keep out the rain, 
was placed on the roof of the porch. 

One morning Jacko sat on the edge of the 
roof, and chattered as hard as she knew how. 
She talked excitedly to the cook, and then, 
when no attention was paid to her, scolded 
her well. Presently the mistress came out 
onto the porch, and then Jacko’s excite- 
ment rose higher and higher. She chattered, 
grinned, danced up and down, ran to the 
box, looked in, and chattered faster than 
ever. 

At last she thrust her arm into’ the box 
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and ran back to the edge of the porch, hug- 
ging something to her bosom—a tiny, tiny 
kitten. Back went Jacko and brought an- 
other to show to her mistress. “Of course the 
box was lifted down on the porch and then 
Beauty, her kittens, and Jacko were happy 
together. It was a comical family party. 
Of course Jacko helped to bring up those 
kittens. Was not their mother her adopted 
daughter, and therefore were not the kittens 
her grandchildren? When the _ babies 
crawled out of their box, it was Jacko who 
tenderly put them back. When their 
mother went out for a walk, it was their 
grandmother Jacko who stayed at home 
and took care of the babies. When the kit- 
tens were big enough to eat, Jacko shared 
her meals with them. She loved them, but 
she loved Beauty more.—McCall’s Magazine, 


Emily and the Twins. 


When mending day came round again 
Emily was, as usual, inclined to pout over 
her work. When Aunt Matilda called up- 
stairs, ‘Bring down your work-basket, 
child, and your stockings, and the night- 
gown with the tear in it,’”’ Emily said, ‘‘Oh, 
dear!” 

“What is the matter?” asked Florence, 
putting her head into the room. 

“Oh, it’s mending day,’ said Emily, 
crossly. ‘I just hate to mend, don’t you?” 

“Well, of course I don’t like it,’ Florence 
laughed, ‘“‘but I have to mend just the same, 
and so does Jet. You just wait till you see 
how he can sew!” 

Emily could not believe a boy could sew, 
and neither could Aunt Matilda, when, after 
the girls had come down with their baskets, 
he appeared with three pairs of his own 
socks, and a bag with spools, needles, and 
darning-cotton, 

“This is my kit,” said Gerald. ‘All 
sailors have them, and they all can sew and 
mend. You should see them on’ nice days 
sitting around the decks and putting on 
patches and buttons, and mending socks. 
Why, women can’t sew half as well as sailors!’ 

Aunt Matilda smiled rather doubtfully 
and said, ‘‘ Well, show nre your work when 
you are done, will you?” and he promised 
he would. 

Asa treat the three were allowed to take 
their work out to the great willow-tree by 
the brook, and the twins immediately 
climbed up among the branches. Emily 
was afraid, but they pushed and pulled her 
up too, and, though she trembled and gave 
little squeals of fear, even after she was 
seated on a nice wide branch, she was really 
delighted with the green nest. It was such 
fun to have a nice new place to mend in, 
and somebody to mend with her. 

“This makes me think of the time you 
mended up in the rigging,’ said Florence to 
Gerald. 

Tell me about it,” begged Emily. ‘‘It’s 
very interesting to hear you tell about such 
queer things.” 

‘f Well,” Florence began, “Jet had a great 
way of hiding. And there was a little cabin 
boy not mueh bigger than we were who used 
to play a sort of game with us. He would 
disappear some time in the afternoon, when 
he had not much to do, and never say a 
word. Then, when we missed him, we 
would hunt for him,—and he would find the 
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strangest places to hide in, places nobody 
would ever think of. 

“One day we all agreed to hide in the 
afternoon; Jet first; then when he was 
found I was to hide, and last Bob, It just 
happened that it was mending day, and 
father never would let us off from that, so 
when he said, ‘Get your kits out!’ right after 
dinner, we had to get them. But Jet said, 
just as soberly, ‘Do you mind where I mend, 
father?’ and he said, ‘No; only get it all 
done.’ So then Jet winked at us and said in 
a whisper, ‘You stay down here while I 
hide,’ and took his kit and ran up on deck, 

“We gave him time to find a place: then 
we went up, too. I sewed and Bob hunted, 
and whenever I finished a stocking he would 
sit down while I hunted. But we couldn’t 
find Jet anywhere. It got later and later, 
and he didn’t turn up. At last the wind 
changed, and father told the men to hoist a 
sail that had been tied up sort of like a bag 
around one of the masts; reefed, we call it, 
but you don’t understand such things. And, 
just as the sailors began to pull on the sopes, 
and the sail began to rise and open, we heard 
somebody shout, ‘Avast there!’ and there 
was Jet in the sail! 

“He climbed out quickly, I tell you, for 
he might have been thrown down on the 
deck and killed if the sail had gone away up. 
And he had hidden there and done his 
mending, and then gone to sleep and slept 
all the afternoon.”’ 

Emily looked at Gerald, who was laughing 
to himself. “It was a good place to hide,” 
he said. ‘‘You’d never have found me.” 

“Tell some more,” begged Emily. ‘‘Tell 
something you did, Florence.” 

Florence thought for a minute. ‘“ Well, 
once upon a time I was lost on a desert 
island,’’ she said, with a twinkle in her eyes, 

“Really?” gasped Emily. ‘‘Tell, oh, tell!” 

“One day the ship stopped for ever so 
long because the wind died away. ‘There 
were little islands all around, not far away, 
and some of the sailors wanted to go on 
shore, and father said they might, and that 
we might go, too, only we weren’t to stray 
away, and when we heard the whistle from 
the ship we were to hurry back. Well, it 
seemed so good to get on shore that Jet and 
I ran everywhere, and shouted, and hid; 
and the sailors got some fresh water and 
walked about. Jet and I wanted to see the 
other side of the island, and it was such a 
little one we thought there would be plenty 
of time. So we ran as hard as we could over 
the sand; and the whistle sounded and we 
never heard it. There were two boats, and 
one had gone back to the ship before the 
whistle blew, to take the water. So when the 
other men looked all around and didn’t see 
us they thought we had gone in the first 
boat, and they went off too. And when we 
got back from the other side, there was the 
ship getting ready to sail away, and there we 
two were all alone on the island.” 

“Robinson Crusoe and Friday!” 
Emily, breathlessly. 

‘‘Of course father found out soon that we 
had been left behind, and sent after us, so 
we weren't there alone long. But I tell you 
it was creepy, just the same. Nothing to 
eat and no place to sleep, and perhaps snakes 
and things everywhere. We were glad to 
get back to the ship, I tell you, even if we 
did have to go to bed without our supper for 
disobeying orders.”' 


said 
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“Now you tell an adventure, Emily,” 
said Gerald. 

“Me!” said Emily, in great surprise. ‘‘I 
never had one! How could I, all alone 
here?” 

“Well, I s’pose you couldn’t have mueh 
of one,” said Gerald. ‘‘But didn’t you ever 
have just a teeny little one?” 

Emily thought hard for a minute. “I 
might tell about the tiger,” she said slowly. 
“Tiger!” cried both children together. 

“JT used to be afraid in the dark,’ began 
Emily, shyly. ‘And one night I woke and it 
was moonlight, and on the chair by my bed 
was a tiger, a stripped tiger, ready to jump 
at me, And I put my head under the 
clothes and shook and cried, and whenever 
I peeped out he was there. And in the 
morning I saw he was a blanket with red 
stripes all rolled up.” 

The three laughed as she finished. Then 
they gathered up their mended stockings 
and jumped down from the tree and ran in, 
and Aunt Matilda said she was delighted to 
see how beautifully they had all done their 
mending—even Gerald.—Caroline B. Bur- 
rell, in Latile Folks, 


Bird Railroad Travellers. 

On a small piece of framework under a 
third-class ‘‘smoking”’ carriage on the Lon- 
don & Southwestern Railway a water wag- 
tail built her nest and reared a young and 
thriving family of four. The train travelled 
regularly about forty miles a day, and the 
train-master at East Cosham says that during 
every absence of it the male bird kept close 
to the spot, awaiting with great anxiety the 
return of his wayfaring family. 

I suppose to that wagtail family travelling 
seems just as simple as hunting worms in the 
garden.— Selected. ; 


“Do you fink, mamma, do you fink if I 
should go to heaven the angels would let me 
hang the moon out some night ?”’ 


The little girl was up very early in the 
morning for the first time. “O mamma!’ 
she exclaimed, returning from the window, 
“the sun’s comin’ out all right, but the 
angels have forgotten to turn off the moon.” 
Selected, 

At a village school examination the pupils 
were asked to define a cube. On one of the 
papers the teacher found the following 
definition: A cube is a figure that is a square 
wide and a square long, and the same on 
the top and bottom also.—Youth’s Com- 
panton, 


ATHLETES 


TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


All Gracers and Druggists 
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Denver and Beyond. 


100 
BY THOMAS VAN NESS. 


“Children, what is the capital of Idaho? 
Let any one answer.” 


“What! No one knows? Ah! there’s 
a hand up; another, good! Well what 
iS tbr oe 

“Boys.” 


“Almost right, not quite! It’s pronounced 
Boi-sé. I’m going to be in Boisé within 
‘two weeks and I want to take to the chil- 
dren of the Unitarian Sunday-school in 
Boisé your kind regards, may I?” 

“First rate! Every. hand up. ‘That’s 
unanimous,”’ 

I thought of these remarks when I stood 
up to address the Sunday-school children 
gathered together in the G. A. R. Hall at 
Boisé, so I commenced my talk by saying, 
“Tye brought you the best wishes of my 
Sunday-school away off in Massachusetts, 
in—what city do you think?” 

“Boston,”’ went up the answer without a 
moment’s hesitation. 

I suppose it’s natural that people, even 
little people in the West, should know more 
of the East and its cities than do we who 
live in the older settled communities know 
about the West; but more’s the pity; for 
here, in this vast new territory there is grow- 
ing up almost a new type of civilization, or, 
-to be accurate, a composite type different in 
some important respects from the New 
England type, and certainly well worth 
knowing. It cannot well be otherwise; for 
the people of southern Idaho and northern 
Utah, separated as they are, by mountain 
chains on either side, from the Pacific coast 
cities, and from the older States, and pos- 
sessing only one through continental rail- 
way, are cut off in a measure from even the 
rest of the new West, and do not feel so in- 
tensely the play of forces and ideas as they 
emanate from the great centres of population. 
It is something over twenty years since I 
passed through Idaho for the first time,—a 
land, then, of seeming waste, of cactus and 
sage brush and long illimitable spaces. It 
was like travelling over a vast sea of land, 
the end of one mile being much like its be- 
ginning and nothing human to look forward 


to, except now and again a passing train or 


the stopping at a water tank with one or 
two lonely looking section houses near by. 
I do not mean to say that much of Idaho is 
not like this even now. It will take the best 
part of our century to fill up the lands con- 
tiguous to the Snake River; for, in these 
fertile strips and long valleys, a population 
running up into the hundreds of thousands 


can be supported, and eventually will be.'| canvas sign upon which were painted these 


What I do mean to say is that where before 
there was a solitary section house, now 
there cluster about it a number of other 
houses; 
most attenuated hamlet, now there is a vigor- 
ous village, and where twenty years ago 
there were places hardly worthy of being 
put down on the railroad map, now there 
are bustling, wide-awake towns like Poca- 
tello, Shoshone, Nampa, Caldwell, and the 
like. 

Take Pocatello, for instance. I shuddered 
when I thought that in the dead of winter 
I should have to spend some ten or twelve 


where before there was but the’ 
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hours at its miserable station, Once before, 
in 1899, I had to wait there; for it is the 
most important junction point in the State. 
My recollections of the place were vivid. A 
dirty, ill-smelling railway station; a hot fire 
in the big stove, and about a dozen blanketed 
Indians taking up lots of the space. Outside 
the station unpaved streets leading no- 
where, one-story wooden shops, most of 
them saloons, a wretched restaurant con- 
nected with a poorly kept and untidy hotel; 
and, hardest of all to bear, a keen, cutting 
wind that penetrated under overcoat and 
undercoat to the very marrow. Well! the 
wind still blows; the Indians, or a few of 
them, continue to prowl around (though 
now the blankets are mostly discarded), but 
they seem less dirty and useless than the 
Indians of a former generation. Saloons are 
still conspicuously in evidence, but the little 
ill-smelling station has given way to a series 
of buildings, hotel, restaurant, waiting- 
rooms, etc. Sidewalks, and very good ones, 
are laid along the principal streets, a hand- 
some brick library building is almost finished, 
good brick blocks are in the centre of the 
town, and off to the right are now to be seen 
the handsome stone and brick buildings of 
the State Academy, the central one of the 
group four stories in height, and admirably 
furnished for the practical work which goes 
on within. The bright faces of the hundred 
or two youths and maidens that I saw as 
I peered through the open doorway tell un- 
mistakably that the force of public educa- 
tion is an all-powerful factor here, as every- 
where else in the United States, for intelli- 
gence, for cleanliness, and for social good 
order. 


Further along the Oregon Short Line: 


Railway (a part of the Union Pacific system) 
we came to Shoshone. Signs were displayed 
on every hand telling of southern Idaho’s 
wonderful possibilities. One such I copied: 
“Great fruit belt 150,000 acres Gary act 
land opened October 1st 1907 Twin-Falls 
canai system. 80,000 acres sold in three 
days! 70,000 acres still open for sale. Elec- 
tric railroad and perfect water rights. Free 
teams for home-seekers. The best irriga- 
tion projects in the world You Bet” 
Around the station there were teams and 
groups of talkative men, and the side tracks 
of the railway were filled with heavily loaded 
cars, the contents of which, in the shape of 
lumber and machinery, were being put into 
Studebaker wagons by those who looked 
like the new settlers in the immediate vicinity. 
So all along the upper end of the Snake 
River Valley. One little hamlet containing 
not over a dozen houses was called Bliss, I 
hope the inhabitants found itso. Not to be 
outdone by larger and more prosperous 
rivals, a real estate man had hung out a 


words :— 


“Sunshine anyway” 
“Look at the View.” 


I am writing this letter in the reading- 
room of the Idanha Hotel, Boisé. Above 
me are the electric lights, and around me are 
all the evidences of comfort and convenience. 
This seven-story hotel apparently does a 
profitable business. Its lobby at this mo- 
ment is fairly well filled with travellers and 
residents; its table excellent, and in nearly 
all respects it compares well with a hotel in 


Mass. 
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went down on the elevator and passed out 
on the street I should walk on clean and 
durable concrete pavements, and, in the 
whole central portion of the town, I should 
see well-paved streets along which now and 
again would glide long, heavy electric cars 
with destinations to Caldwell and West 
Boisé, as well as to points within the city 
limits. 

This afternoon I visited the Longfellow 
School, a building which any town or city in 
Massachusetts would be glad to claim among 
its best. Wide halls, large sunny windows, 
tiled walls, convenient coat-rooms, great 
staircases, make it. an exceedingly con- 


venient and practical building, yet this 


building is well out from the centre of the 
town, and is not by any means the best or 
most important school of Boisé. There are 
some six or eight such ‘‘ up-to-date” struct- 
ures, and the high school cost some $60,000. 
I was told by one of the teachers that the 
grade and standing of the Boisé high school 
is now so firmly established that students 
graduating from it may enter any of the 
first-class colleges of the United States upon ~ 
the merits of their diplomas. Fortunately 
for the city, and, indeed, for the State, the 
National Government made generous grants 
of public lands in the early days, the proceeds 
of the sale of which enter into an irreducible 
fund from which the interest goes to, educa- 
tional purposes. By this means Idaho has 
already a State University upon the broadest 
and most liberal basis. 

The Roman Catholics are now engaged in 
the erection of a grand cathedral, the site of 
which comprises an entire block near the 
heart of the city. ‘The substructure of huge 
blocks of stone is already far advanced. I 
can well believe that when finished this 
cathedral will cost over $100,000. A well- 
placed and beautiful Gothic church is St. 
Michael’s (Episcopal); and, with its parish 
house and chapel, it forms a commanding 
series of buildings that would do credit to such 
a wealthy and refined town as Brookline, 
A tall tower on the lines of the fam- 
ous Campanile of St. Mark’s, Venice, denotes 
the location of the popular and commodious 
Methodist Church. I don’t know who is 
responsible, but it is a pity that our denom- 
ination is soon to dedicate so insignificant 
and cheap a chapel as that which is almost 
finished, and is to be open for services some 
time in March. Such a trifling brick build- 
ing, although sincere in its very plainness 
and honestly built, will cast a reflection on 
our cause which will hurt our future pros- 
pects. It would have been better to have 
remained some time longer in a rented hall 
than to have built so small and inconspicu- 
ous a church. The one redeeming feature 
is that the church is next to a corner lot 
which can still be bought. If this lot is se- 
cured and plans drawn for a substantial 
church, of which the present building can 
form the parish house or chapel, then well 
and good: otherwise I see no growth ahead 
or possible under present conditions. What 
the other branches of Christianity think of 
Boisé is shown by the money they are ex- 
pending. No one can well walk along these 
streets, can pass out into the country and 
see the teeming orchards and fertile alfalfa 
fields without feeling that here, right at the 
foot of the great hills, with a mighty empire 
to the South, is to be a second Denver. I 


Worcester or Toledo or Des Moines. If I | tried to recall my recollections when I first 
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saw Denver in 1883, tried to bring back 
Colorado’s capital and how it then impressed 
me. Memory is treacherous, but as nearly 
as I.remember I was not so impressed with 
the future of Denver then as I am with 
Boisé now. In these more rapid years give 
Boisé nearly twenty-five years and what will 
it be? We made no mistake in Denver in 
erecting in 1885 a church beyond our re- 
quirements. Before 1890 Unity Church had 
passed from one of the best ecclesiastical 
structures to an average one. We are start- 
ing Boisé in a way to handicap us in the very 
near future. Soon such a church as we now 
have, unless added to, will be so inconspic- 
uous and insignificant as to make our cause 
seem on a level with the Christadelphians, 
or Seventh Day Adventists, or some other 
obscure sect. ; 

A strong church in Boisé just now will be 
worth a dozen struggling attempts in other 
parts of the State: indeed, I would turn 
from all temptation to start missions in any 
part of Idaho, and throw all the denomina- 
tional strength into the capital. The Boisé 
newspapers dominate, and they are friendly 
to our pulpit. Boisé is the only shopping 
centre in this vast region, and sooner or 
later everybody comes here. Our church 
must, therefore, be representative. 

In yesterday’s Daily Statesman I saw the 
following heading: ‘‘ World’s Greatest Pian- 
ist to give concert in Boisé. Paderewski 
comes to Columbia Theatre.” I thought 
there must be some mistake. I knew that 
the one and only Paderewski charges $2,500 
for a single night where he has to travel a 
distance. How could so small a city as 
Boisé, away off from the through lines of 
travel, afford to pay such a price? How 
could a sufficiently large audience be se- 
cured merely to hear a man play classic se- 
lections upon a piano? I could not remain 
contented until I had hunted up the local 
manager and asked him bluntly, “‘Is this the 
real Paderewski?”’ ‘ 

“Sure,”’ was his quick reply. 

“But how can you afford to hire him?” 

“Why, you see,” he said, as he thrust be- 
fore me a seat plan of the theatre, ‘‘there 
are so many seats for $5, so many for $3, and 
then here are some for $1.50.” 

“But do you mean to tell me,” I ventured, 
“that you can get people to pay $5?” 

“Why, we've already got them,” was his 
satisfied reply. 

It surprised me at my own lecture, which 
was in this same Columbia Theatre, and for 
which there was an admission charge, to 
face so large and attentive an audience. 
The night was a stormy one, the snow was 
falling thick and fast, nevertheless, the 
weather did not seem to interfere with the 
size of the audience. Afterwards I met 
judges of the supreme bench, lawyers, 
teachers, and others connected with the 
State institutions, and I could understand 
better why artistic and literary attractions 
were so well patronized. Boisé is a city of 
homes, of schools, of churches, a very dis- 
tinctively American city. As one walks up 
and down its tree-embowered streets, as one 
notes the charming yards and houses, es- 
pecially the comfortable middle-class home, 
he feels that the citizens have taken to heart 
President Roosevelt’s admonition when he 
said, ‘And you here in Boisé, you who live 
out on the great plains and in sight of the 
mountains and rapid rivers around whom 
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Nature is so beautiful, it behooves you to 
see that the handiwork of man adds to and 
does not mar the work of Nature.” 


Service Pension. 


BY REV. GEORGE KENT. 


The protest against the plan and methods 
of the Service Pension Society made by the 
Connecticut Valley Ministerial Association 
was not seen by me until its publication in 
the Register. My letter, published at the 
same time, was not in reply to that protest, 
as I knew absolutely nothing about it when 
I wrote. Any one who reads the two, how- 
ever, will find that the protest is very largely 
answered by the bare facts referred to in the 
letter; but of course some specific reply to 
the objections will be expected. But I 
can’t help saying, to begin with, that our 
society, while suggesting the very simplest 
and broadest conditions of eligibility to the 
Service Pension, as it has been carefully ad- 
vised to do, does not exist for that. All that 
may be freely altered or amended by the 
members, 

It exists to bring our brethren together in 
such brotherly giving, unconditioned and 
really unburdensome, as will constitute a 
practical beginning of what ought to be done 
and can be done and will be done. 

As has been said a score of times it is not 
a society of bargain-drivers, but of givers. 
Such being the case I shrink from any intro- 
duction into it of the note of controversy. 
Therefore I don’t reply in opposition, but in 
explanation. To the first objection that the 
Service Pension involves a mingling of a 
pension and a mutual benefit, my answer 
must be a repetition of our constant and 
most emphatic insistence from the beginning 
that it does absolutely nothing of the kind. 
The one danger which expert advice led us 
to avoid and declare our set repugnance to 
was that of any attempt to carry out a 
mutual benefit scheme. And any one who 
gives our plan a second thought will see how 
completely we have avoided any such 
disastrous venture. - 

The second objection raised is that the 
plan does not necessitate the retirement 
of the beneficiary. Instead of being an ob- 
jection this is recognized on every side as 
one of its greatest benefits. We are told 
by our Bureau of Ministerial Supply that the 
principal hindrance to the employment of 
our older men, however active and efficient, 
is the fear of our churches that the course of 
years will leave them dependent on their 
hands. The knowledge that a _ pension 
awaits these men at sixty-five, we are further 
told, will effectually remove that fear. 
Again, hardly any other plan could be de- 
vised of such practical assistance to our older 
and weaker churches than that for a pen- 
sioned and thus partially supported body of 
experienced and devoted men, ready to 
serve these churches at the meagre salaries 
they are able to afford. To say nothing in 
reply to the objection I am dealing with, of 
the cruelty of forcing a man of active and 
consecrated spirit and of much remaining 
vigor, into idleness, as a condition of the 
small allowance granted him, it would de- 
prive our churches of the very benefit we 
expect the Service Pension to secure to them. 

The third objection is that our society 
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makes no provision for premature enforced 
retirement. Is it possible that no one in 
the Connecticut Valley Ministerial Asso- 
ciation knows that all such cases are al- 
ready amply provided for? Relieved of the 
burden of assistance to the men whose age 
and service would bring them into receipt of 
our service pension the existing funds, as the 
brethren well know, are generously suffi- 
cient to care for every case of such disability, 
as well as of any minister’s family left des- 
titute. One of the best hopes of the Ser- 
vice Pension Society is to set these funds 
free for just such requirements. 

The fourth objection is that the plan, in 
asking us to give and so to start a service 
pension for our veterans, is only disguising 
the charity it really is, and besides is asking 
help of those who can’t afford to give. My 
reply must be, to beg the men I’m answering 
to ask themselves whether the pensions of 
our universities, or those that are being urged 
for our life-savers, or those that the great 
corporations are finding it profitable to offer 
for unfailing service, are charities disguised ? 

When it is said we ministers can’t afford 
to make the needed beginning, I answer 
frankly that we can, at least as well as we 
can afford those constant sacrifices with 
which it is our business and our joy to help 
and inspire others to help, where help is 
needed. -Then, too, the men that have al- 
ready agreed to give, without a word of pro- 
test, are mainly the men most poorly paid 
amongst us. That seems to answer the 
objection. 

The fifth objection is that the funds will 
not be distributed irrespective of need. But 
I can assure the brethren that they will be 
so distributed. Here is our grand old man, 
Dr. Hale, sending his contribution of $200, 
and saying he will pay back into the society 
his pension, because he will not needit. And 
here is Dr. Charles W. Eliot, saying of his 
university pension that when it comes he 
will keep it, because he has earned it. What 
of it? Why can’t we trust each other’s in- 
tegrity and good purpose, just as we trust 
these two good men to do what is right? 
Why ‘stand aloof and raise such objections 
to our bravely and generously beginning a 
good thing? 

The sixth objection is that the solution is 
only temporary and the last condition will 
be worse than the first. This one makes me 
ashamed! I’ve been boasting, in no softly 
spoken phrase, that our brotherhood never 
acted on the presumption that what is right 
and good can fail. Of course it is within 
the range of possibility that our whole body 
may fail and come to nothing. But we are 
asked to do our little share to start a loving 
and considerate movement, now. And 
where is the man, in the Connecticut Valley 
or anywhere amongst us, who won’t take 
hold for fear that the little giving that we 
ask of him, while helping others now, may 
ultimately fail to be of help to him? 

In closing I plead with all my heart against 
this so-called protest being taken as a pro- 
test. Let it rather be taken as the proposed 
improvement which the men could just as 
well have carried out from the inside of our 
society as from the outside. As a protest 
it puts the men themselves in a position 
they would not take. It appeared in the 
Register just as if it were the unqualified 
protest of the whole Ministerial Association 
of the Connecticut Valley. And yet when 
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the actual communication reaches me I 
find some refusing altogether to sign it, and 
nearly all qualifying their consent to do so. 

And, meanwhile, it carries to our church 
at large the impression that we men who 
claim to be so cordial a brotherhood can’t 
agree and act together, even far enough to 
begin the thing we almost universally be- 
lieve in. This isn’t the stand our brethren 
mean to take, and I beg the readers of the 
Register to understand them as not taking it. 
I find the situation, as I want us all to see it, 
best described by the last signer of the pro- 
test, and she is a woman. She _ says, 
“While there is some justice in these criti- 
cisms, I believe the plan as a whole is the 
best yet adopted, and I shall stand by it, 
hoping that the defects can be remedied 
gradually.” 

The constitution and by-laws of the Ser- 
vice Pension Society have been deliberately 
framed to favor amendment and improve- 
ment, and I hope that the whole Connecticut 
Valley Ministerial Association will come 
right in and help do it. 


Provipence, R.I. 


Winter on the Isles of Shoals. 


Dwellers on the land, who have felt the 
favoring comforts of a mild winter, can little 
imagine some of the exposing experiences of 
those whose life and service is with the 
mighty deep and storm-tossed ocean. 

From a personal letter we have a thrilling 
picture of the situation of the lighthouse 
keeper’s family at the Isles of Shoals. The 
writer says: “We have experienced some 
terrible storms during the past few months, 
T have been very nervous and frightened in 
several of them the past winter. On Feb- 
ruary 1 we had a fearful storm, and, had the 
wind not changed just as it did, the next 
high tide would have swept everything with 
it. The brave keepers, dressed in their oil- 
skins, went out in the worst of it and got 
heavy coils of rigging and put around the 
buildings, fastening them to the dwelling, so 
the back yard was lined with cables in all 
directions. When we see them do those 
things, we begin to be alarmed, not knowing 
what our fate may be. The men could 
scarcely stand on their feet, and the sea, at 
low tide, was going right over the island, 
hiding the tower from our view at times. 

“Tt is very sad in such a storm, and I 
found myself going from window to window 
with my hands clasped together, for at times 
like these we feel so very helpless. Then 
are our souls lifted up to God to protect us 
and shield us from danger. The brave Capt. 
Burke does not feel as I do, but he is full of 
cotirage and cheer, so we have strong faith 
in him. But I often think of his anxious 
heart which he must be carrying to brave 
‘so much without a murmur. O the cruel, 
wicked sea, as it sweeps down upon us! I 
do. wish you could see one fearful winter 

_ storm here. I begin to think my courage is 
failing me, for I do feel as if I cannot bear 
many more. We have had a week of very 
rough weather: the gales of wind have 
been terrific. I cannot sleep at night. 

“To-night as Capt. Burke was doing his 
out-of-doors work, a vessel was outside of 
the ‘light,’ and he went up beside the tower 
to look after them. They were in their 
boat, coming toward the island. He waited to 
see what they wanted, thinking they might 
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be sick. But they were without a particle 
of coal, and on such a cold day, too! He 
took them ashore and brought them in and 
gave them hot drink, for they were very 
cold. They were from Boston, and had 
been out in all the terrible storms of the past 
three weeks. Capt. Burke supplied them 
with all the coal they needed, and I heard 
him tell the captain of the vessel that, if he 
had only one bushel, he would divide with 
him. But we have plenty, and they were 
made very comfortable. Just think, they 
had not had any fire, after getting their 
meals, for a long time, and this cold weather, 
too! 

“February 15.—I began this letter a week 
ago, and will now try to finish it. We have 
had several storms since I began this letter, 
but we have been kept in the ‘hollow of his 
hand’ and at this time all are in good 
health on the sea. I am quite anxious to 
have Capt. Burke go to the reunion in Boston 
next week, February 22, but do not know if 
I can persuade him or not. He thinks he 
will not unless I do, but I do not think it best 
to try it this cold winter with little Lucy, so 
it is doubtful if we are present.... The 
winter is fast slipping by. To-day has the 
appearance of a March day. Lucy and I 
were out for a walk this afternoon. ... Ac- 
cept kindest and best wishes from us all. 

“Your sincere friend, 
“Mrs, JAMES BURKE.” 


Notes from Japan. 


In the Shukyokat (the Religious World) 
Mr. Saji Jitsuzen, a Unitarian Christian, 
whose pen is never still, discusses the question 
whether religion can claim a superior kind 
of authority to that wielded by States, 
and reaches the conclusion that it certainly 
can do so. There are those in this country, 
says Mr. Saji, who consider that to place 
religion higher than the State is unpatriotic 
and even treacherous, and some rather ugly 
names are often applied to persons who are 
bold enough to say what they think on this 
subject; but to me it seems that a religion 
which can claim no higher authority than 
that given to it by the State, or than that 
wielded by the State, is not worthy of being 
called a religion. Certain it is that in ancient 
times both in China and Japan the highest 
authorities in the State always acknowledged 
the supremacy of religion. This is shown 
by the titles conferred on priests such as 
Kokusht, the ‘‘country’s teacher,” and 
Daishi, the teacher of the reigning sover- 
eign. Though in ordinary times all religious 
teachers obey the laws of the land like other 
subjects of the empire, and though under 
no circumstances whatever is it allowable 
for them to appeal to force in order to com- 
pel men to do what is right, it often becomes 
their duty to reprove those in authority for 
acting contrary to the precepts of the na- 
tional creed. On such occasions they should 
show no backwardness in claiming for religion 
greater authority than that possessed by 
any State, observes Mr. Saji. 

The addresses delivered at the Unitarian 
Hall in Tokyo Sunday after Sunday on vari- 
ous topics connected with religion subse- 
quently appear in the pages of the Rikugo 
Zasshi. Messrs. Saji, Minami, Adachi, Hiroi, 
and one or two others deliver addresses on 
Sunday mornings or Sunday evenings in the 
hall. The standard of scholarship main- 
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tained by the Japanese Unitarians is high, 
and it would seem that they keep them- 
selves in touch with Unitarians in America 
and elsewhere. They sent Mr. Kanda 
Saichiro to the International Unitarian Con- 
gress held in Boston in September last as 
their representative. In the December 
Rikugo Zasshi Mr. Kanda gives a long ac- 
count of the proceedings of the conference. 
It seems to have been a very grand affair, 
No less than seventeen countries and over 
four hundred Unitarian bodies sent repre- 
sentatives tothe Congress. The meetings 
in Symphony Hall, Boston, were attended by 
two and three thousand people day after 
day, and there seems to have been an im- 
mense amount of enthusiasm. President 
Eliot took the chair at the meetings of the 
Congress, which lasted about a week. Mr. 
Kanda and three Indian Unitarians on Sep- 
tember 25 gave minute accounts of the prog- 
ress of Unitarianism in their respective 
countries. 


Unitarians and the Rector of Trinity. 


The Episcopalians of the country have 
been holding a two days’ conference at 
Berkeley Divinity School in Middletown, 
Conn., over the problem of how to interest 
more young men in the ministry. The 
gathering was notable by the number of 
bishops, college and divinity school and 
preparatory school professors, priests, postu- 
lants, students, and laymen present. During 
the discussions all the time-worn reasons for 
and against young men entering the ministry, 
reasons material, intellectual, ethical, and re- 
ligious, were quite thoroughly threshed over 
and over. The two things conspicuous in 
the conference were, on the one hand, the 
deplorable disinclination of college men to 
enter the sacred profession, coupled with 
either indifference or active opposition on 
the part of the parents of college boys; 
and, on the other hand, the stout resistance 
of bishops and priests to any suggestion of 
modifying the Catholic creeds, or the least 
yielding of the august claims of the Epis- 
copal Church to divine pre-eminence and suc- 
cession to the Apostles. 

Dr. Alexander Mann of ‘Trinity Church, 
Boston, easily outranked all others partici- 
pating by the force of his vigorous person- 
ality and the corresponding force of his no 
less vigorous dogmatism in his claims for 
the all-sufficiency of the Catholic creeds, and 
in his sweeping comment on Unitarians, 
which produced applause and laughter from 
bishops and priests. In his sermon before 
the conference he asserted that the Catholic 
creeds were “‘the great wall about the whole 
field.” In the general discussion, when 
more or less emphasis had been placed by 
some speakers on the inducements the min- 
istry and Church hold out to young men for 
distinction in social service, Dr. Mann said 
that it was one of the glories of Boston that 
the city was aflame with social service of 
the Unitarians—but they (Unitarians) were, 
in everything else, in the dark. So oppor- 
tunity for social service must not be empha- 
sized unduly. 

Bishop Greer of New York sent a letter 
in which he put the emphasis on the need of | 
a higher quality of new men rather than the 
quantity. President Luther of Trinity College 
gave one of the most forceful utterances of 
the conference on the dismal outlook for the 
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young man thinking of the ministry, because 
of the notorious fact of the inadequate sal- 
aries of all but a few for the seemly support 
of man, wife, and children—being less than 
the wage of the good mechanic, President 
Luther was the only speaker who said any- 
thing about the young men in college and 
the creeds. In interviews with students he 
had learned their doubts of one or more 
statements of the Apostles’ Creed, but 
added that it was not likely the creed would 
be changed to suit such cases. As to the 
influence of commercialism Dr, Luther held 
that students as a class are not sordid, as a 
rule never less so than now. They have 
ideals of some high career of usefulness in 
life, something worth while that will call 
out the best in them according to their gifts 
and aptitudes. In keeping with this was 
the observation of other speakers that many 
of the young men now seeking to enter the 
ministry were earnest applicants to be sent 
into foreign mission fields, and these, without 
exception, are men of first-class ability. The 
home field seems too tame for such. Prof. 
Munroe of Brown University would stop 
giving aid to students for the ministry. 
Effort must be made all along the line to 
awaken in young men the vision of the high 
rewards of a life devoted to self-sacrificing 
labors of leading men to God, to truth, 
righteousness, and love. 

Prof. Billings of Groton School said that 
of 400 graduates of that school only 5 had 
become ministers. He said a good many 
had gone from Groton to college headed 
for the ministry, but in college soon headed 
for some other calling. He thought the 
chief trouble is in the home. All these men 
he had in mind are sons of churchmen. 
While in the earlier years of education the 
mother has the greater influence over her 
son; and, in many cases, her word and hope 
turn the boy’s mind toward the ministry. 
But, once in college, the young man is swayed 
by the influence of his father’s attitude, ex- 
pressed either by his indifference or his open 
declaration of his preference for some career 
for his son other than that of the ministry. 
Prof. Billings, and others who followed him, 
urged upon all, bishops, priests, professors, 
and laymen, to give greater attention to the 
home as the source of influence to increase 
the ministry. R. F, 

Mippietown, Conn. 


Horse Sense. 


. Reading a report that at the time of the 
National Republican Convention in Chicago 
there is likely to be a strike of telegraphers, 
the Christian Register is moved to remark 
that this may be a good thing for the con- 
vention. Indeed the Regtster goes further 
and suggests a plan for national conventions 
of political parties similar to that by which 
the pope is’elected by the College of Cardi- 
nals. The electors are shut up in the Vati- 
can, and not allowed to communicate with 
the public until their choice is made. “‘ What 
an excellent arrangement this would be for 
the national convention!’’ remarks our Uni- 
tarian contemporary. ‘‘Let the delegates 
be appointed, let them be taken to some se- 
cluded place far from the noise of howling 
mobs and frenzied partisans, and there, in 
peace and quite, let them deliberate until 
their choice is made.’’ The Review would 
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suggest that there are a number of other 
matters in which it would be well for Amer- 
ican parties and individuals to follow the 
lead of Rome. Viewing it merely from the 
human standpoint, the Catholic Church has 
not existed for all these centuries without 
acquiring a great deal of what Americans 
call “horse sense.’’—Sacred Heart Review. 


A Brave Struggle in Brooklyn. 


The work being done by Mr. and Mrs. 
Baker in the Bay Ridge section of Brooklyn 
should attract Unitarian thought and sym- 
pathy. It is not merely a local undertak- 
ing. Its horizon should not be confined to 
New York. The conditions existing there 
are unique, and the test of proving whether 
our faith is for the people is very vital. All 
liberal thinking men and women ought at 
least to realize that this movement is a very 
serious and earnest one; and, if it fails now 
for lack of funds and sympathy, it will be 
most difficult to start a similar work else- 
where. Just now the situation is critical. 
The New York churches, Alliances, and the 
League are doing much to help the cause, 
and are prepared to do more. Mr. Baker 
asks for a sum of money to carry him through 
until spring that seems absurdly small. A 
few hundred dollars would give this move- 
ment the hope of success for the future, 
Ought it to fail at this critical moment? 

Briefly stated, the conditions are as fol- 
lows :— 

The Bay Ridge section is a fast-growing one 
in the borough of Brooklyn. Large manu- 
facturing interests are springing up, and. the 
class of skilled, intelligent workmen is in- 
creasing. [hese men and women are of the 
thinking class and wholly unchurched. ‘They 
will not go to orthodox churches themselves 
nor permit their children to receive orthodox 
training in the Sunday-schools. They can- 
not, for various reasons, reach the other 
Unitarian churches in Brooklyn. Distance 
and expense alone would preclude this. 
They cannot go over to Manhattan, or they 
might receive what they seek in the People’s 
Institute. 

Recognizing all this, Mr. and Mrs. Baker, 
trained workers, displaying rare self-sacri- 
fice, started the South Brooklyn Society. 
Now just what has been accomplished? Mr. 
and Mrs. Baker have won the confidence and 
affection of many. They spend hours each 
day calling from tenement to tenement, never 
urging in an unseemly way for support of 
their work, but proving their own interest in 
the neighborhood need. 

The Sunday-school—that weak point in 
most of our churches—is a stronghold in 
South Brooklyn. Eight different national- 
ities go to the making of the society proper, 
but the children of these people are all loyal, 
bright little Americans. 

Mr. Baker has them now, there are forty 
enrolled; but, if the work fails, who will gain 
them later? Here is the chance to instil 
Unitarianism in young hearts for future 
good, when political and social problems may 
rack the public thought more deeply than 
perhaps they do to-day. 

The evening service is patterned some- 
what after the People’s Institute plan. 
Often Mr. Baker preaches, but oftener his 
sermons take the form of lectures on popular 
subjects, and questions from the floor are 
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urged. The little hall, where the people 
worship, holds one hundred; and it is gen- 
erally full. Think of that! Full of earnest, 
intelligent men and women who find in this 
pure Unitarianism something that holds them 
loyally together and helps them live better 
lives. This is a rare opportunity indeed. 
The present topic under discussion is ‘‘Pov- 
erty: Its Causes, its Effects, and its Cures.” 
Can we wonder at the power this has over 
the listeners? 

Just now poverty is a grave factor in 
the South Brooklyn district. Men who 
never before have felt the pressure of actual 
want are out of employment, and are suffer- 
ing deeply. Too proud are they to apply 
to any of the charitable institutions. They 
are afraid their neighbors even may know, 
and they hide their want pitifully. Just 
here Mrs. Baker finds her truest service. 
She has won the confidence of the women, 
and the stories she tells of brave suffering are 
sad indeed, only equalled, perhaps, by her 
own unselfish sacrifice in trying to meet this 
emergency. 

The work is not, nor can it ever be, settle- 
ment work. It is not mission work, except 
as all such service is performed in the truest 
missionary spirit. Mr. Baker has no doubt 
but that the society will be self-supporting, 
once it has won the confidence of the people as 
a permanent thing. ‘There are several fam- 
ilies willing to contribute largely if they 
know the beginning is established. 

With so small a sum of money that it seems 
pathetic Mr. and Mrs. Baker have brought 
the little society up to its present standing. 
They have largely overlooked the personal 
element, but we as Unitarians should not 
overlook it. They have done.a noble thing 
for our creed. They have planted our stand- 
ard on what would seem most barren soil. It 
remains for us to rally at the call and sup- 
port this cause for a few months. Unless 
we do, it must go down in our annals as a 
“faithful failure.” 

In closing let me say that this society is 
known as the South Brooklyn Unitarian 
Church. They have adopted the usual creed, 
and pledged loyalty to the American Unita- 
rian Association. Their covenant states 
that ‘‘In the love of the truth and the spirit 
of Jesus, we unite for the worship of God 
and the service of man.”” And the member- 
ship in the church is conditioned upon the 
signing of its constitution. 

I would urge that this work be considered 
as a great Unitarian test among the people. 
I wish that local distinctions might be over- 
looked, and that all Unitarians might unite, 
with the efforts being made in the boroughs 
of Brooklyn and Manhattan, to uphold Mr. 
and Mrs. Baker in their unselfish labor. 

The New York League will give financial 
aid for the society’s expenses for the coming 
month, Doubtless churches and Alliances 
will also assist; but the sum of money that 
would place Mr. Baker beyond the anxious 
line ought to. be forthcoming: at.once, and 
to accomplish this a wider interest must be 
aroused. If this were the simple starting 
of another Unitarian -church, it would be 
an entirely different matter. 

The spreading of these congregations over 
a small area is not, to my mind, an alto- 
gether wise thing. This is an opportunity 
to take Unitarianism into the homes of eight 
—perhaps more—nationalities,—homes of 
intelligent workingmen, who are more than 
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anxious to have their children instructed in 
our faith. , 

If, for any reason whatever, this effort in 
South Brooklyn fails, it is doubtful whether 
a chance to serve again in a similar field will 
ever be permitted us. 

Mr. Baker’s address is Rev. H. S. Baker, 
324 55th Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. u.T.c. 


Z California Revisited. 


% 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


When one has lived long in a community 
and is familiar with all its aspects, and then 
absents himself for a considerable time, he 
ought, on his return to it, to be able to esti- 
mate its changes and growth with some accu- 
racy. This was the recent experience of the 
writer in revisiting during the past two 
months, after an absence of ten years, the 
State of California, in which nearly twenty 
years of his early manhood and later min- 
istry were spent. The invitation of the 
American Unitarian Association to devote 
six weeks to its service as a missionary and 
Billings lecturer was gladly accepted. ‘The 
journey of six thousand miles across the con- 
tinent, the travel up and down the coast, 
the visits to a dozen or more California 
communities and churches of our order, the 
meeting with old-time and wuew friends, 
were full of keen interest and delight. The 
warm reception accorded their former mis- 
sionary superintendent and fellow-worker 
left him no words to express adequately his 
gratitude and reciprocal good will. 

When he first beheld California, in the 
spring of 1861, approaching it from the 
Isthmus of Panama, it was still a vast, 
undeveloped, sparsely-peopled region. Los 
Angeles and San Diego were sleepy Mexican 
villages, San Francisco an embryonic shamb- 
ling, rather dreary-looking city with a 
motley, excitement-loving, shifting popula- 
tion of ninety thousand souls. One Unita- 
tian church only had as yet béen planted, 
but of that Thomas Starr King was minister, 
and the light of his eloquence, patriotism, 
and brilliant personal qualities radiated 
through the whole California community 
as an inspiration and incentive. 

He was unquestionably the greatest man 
intellectually, morally, and in stimulating 
influence for good, whom the Golden State 
has ever had as a resident. 

When I came to California again in 1886, 
as the missionary superintendent of the 
American Unitarian Association, the State 
had indeed grown in population, its re- 
sources had been recognized and more or less 
developed, towns had been planted, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles were beginning 
to assume a metropolitan air, but the growth 
of the past twenty-five years had not been 
equal to the hopes of its people or the magni- 
tude of its resources. A million or more 
of inhabitants in a region whose amazing 
fertility, mineral wealth, genial climate, and 
scenic attractions would easily entitle it to 
ten or fifteen millions, did not seem to fulfil 
justifiable expectations, 

Even to-day, after a further lapse of time, 
California is still behind other American 
Commonwealths in the matter of popula- 
tion. Its remoteness from the crowded 
centres of American life, the fact that it faces 
immobile Asia and not civilized Europe, 
the comparatively high cost of land, the 
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length of time required before a considerable 


return can be obtained from horticultural 
pursuits, the selfish and short-sighted policy 
of its railroad and landed magnates, a policy 
but too faithfully copied by the labor element 
of the State, the political corruption and 
often low moral tone prevailing in general 
society,—these are among the causes for the 
comparatively slow development of Cali- 
fornia. 

The latter is in itself, however, not a thing 
to be deplored. Slow growths are usually 
best in the end. And, meanwhile, the vast 
resources of the State are being developed 
in a reassuring manner. ‘The discovery of 
oil, the harnessing of the water-power of the 
California mountains to the uses of elettric- 
ity, the redemption of vast and sterile tracts 
by a great. system of irrigation, the intro- 
duction of manufacturing on a large scale, 
the more scientific exploitation of mines, 
and improved methods in agriculture and 
horticulture, the preservation of the forest 
wealth of the State, and better access to its 
scenic wonders, the deepening of its harbors 
and approaching completion of the Panama 
Canal, bringing European markets within 
twenty-six days of San Francisco and San 
Diego, such are the present-day activities 
which assure to this richly endowed and 
beautiful domain a material future unex- 
celled by any of the other States of our 
Union. 

The Spanish-American War, however un- 


fortunate in its results on the national policy 


and public conscience of our American people 
as a whole, has certainly been of great ad- 
vantage to the Pacific Coast, awakening its 
people out of their lethargy, stimulating their 
trade and other industries, and kindling new 
hopes of trans-Pacific commerce and influence. 

The prosperous times in the United States 
during the past decade have been reflected in 
California. The southern part of the State 
is invaded annually by an ever-increasing 
army of tourists, many of whom become per- 
manent settlers. Los Angeles is a wonder- 
fully beautiful and attractive city. No- 
where in America does one find more lovely 
homes, more bustling streets, superb hotels, 
convenient transportation, such a wide 
variety of resorts by the sea or at the moun- 
tains, such brilliant sunshine, marvellous 
floral and horticultural wealth, such life and 
picturesqueness and charm. Los Angeles 
is as yet a beautiful exotic; but a visit to its 
oil wells, manufactories, orange groves, and 
ranches reveals that its dependence on the 
outside world is rapidly being exchanged for 
the solidity and certainty of an indigenous 
civilization. Much the same thing may be 
said of San Diego, which. at length, is coming 
to its own. Its superb harbor will now be 
rendered accessible to a tier of South-western 
States by the new railroad which is being 
constructed through the mountains. Santa 
Barbara, Pasadena, Redlands, Pomona, 
Riverside, display luxurious seats of the 
wealthy, but also comfortable homes of the 
middle classes. The out-of-doorness of life in 
a climate in which extreme cold is unknown, 
and one may spend his time in the open three 
hundred and thirty days out of the three hun- 
dred and sixty-five of the year, will ever re- 
main an attraction to the delicate in health 
and the aged. To live in Southern Cali- 
fornia ought, in normal conditions, to add 
at least five years to one’s life, and much 
enhance its zest and charm. Of course there 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building. of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-housés, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. . 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues 2, Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. - 
Organized in 1890. ‘ 
Promotes the local organization of the women of the 

Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 

work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 

Everett. 2 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 

Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1806. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for copferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rey. Joseph H. Crooker, D,D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


are drawbacks: the frequent loss of friend- 
ships and ties in one’s old home, the crude- 
ness of a new society, the solitude of ranch or 
orchard to one accustomed to the stir of city 
or town, the lesser resources for earning a 
living. But to one who seeks health; who 
loves the sunshine and to watch the growth 
of plant and tree; who lifts up his eyes with 
joy to the glory of the mountain ranges or 
the swelling tides of the ocean, or listens with 
delight to the melodious gurgle of the 
meadow-lark springing from the furrow, 
California certainly offers unparalleled in- 
ducements. ; 

San Francisco and the cities of Middle and 
Northern California will always, it seems to 
me, retain their importance as the great 
centres of the trade, manufacture, com- 
merce, and business life of the State. The 
splendid harbors of the Bay of San Francisco, 
the great agricultural and mining regions 
around it, the manufacturing and trans- 
portation interests which centre there, 
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make San Francisco and its cluster of smaller 
cities the natural entrepot and metropolis 
of two-thirds or more of the people of the 
State. No earthquake, fire, or other calam- 
ity can seriously impair this supremacy. 
Certainly no community has been more 
stricken than San Francisco with disasters, 
both physical and moral. The earthquake, 
a minor calamity in view of what followed, 
the conflagration which swept over 3,000 
acres, or 4.7 square miles, containing 520 
‘blocks and about 25,000 buildings; and en- 
tailed a loss of about 350 millions of dollars 
offset by 225 millions of insurance, the selfish 
spirit of monopoly among the wealthier 
‘classes which led to combinations in build- 
ing materials and raised prices to almost 
prohibitive figures, the corruption of the 
municipality to secure special and unjust 
privileges for transportation, lighting, and 
other interests, the labor strikes and trades- 
union politics, the misdeeds of the grafters, 
the threatened Bubonic plague—surely this 
was enough to dishearten and down any 
community ! 

It was with a feeling of dread, I confess, 
that I first set foot in the stricken city. I 
feared the spectacle of ruin and destruction 
which awaited me, the depression of spirit 
incident to such a disaster. Never was I 
more happily disappointed. A few hours 
spent in travel through the familiar streets 
of the city, an inspection of its edifices, both 
ruined and renewed, and a feeling of elation 
took possession of me which subsequent visits 
only served to deepen. It is wonderful how 
much has been done in restoring the city in 
the two years since its destruction. The writer 
passed through the horrors and trials of the 
great Chicago fire in 1871, and can speak 
with some understanding of this far greater 
calamity. The removal of the rubbish 
after such a disaster is of itself a formidable 
task, and in this the progress made is cer- 
tainly remarkable, especially if one recalls the 
topography of San Francisco. But the re- 
construction is still more noteworthy. Block 
after block of solid and costly business build- 
ings have been erected, while hundreds of 
others are in process. In most cases the 
edifices reared are an improvement on those 
destroyed. Market Street, California, Mont- 
gomery, Kearney, First, Second, and other 
centres of trade are already in good part 
restored, and make a handsome showing. 
There are, indeed, some ugly gaps, and many 
flimsy temporary structures which were 
raised to accommodate the immediate needs 
of business. The high prices of materials and 
labor have arrested the completion of many 
edifices. To the south of Market and up in 
the hill-side residence districts there are 
many unsightly blocks of ruined, unoccus 
pied land. But both the number of build- 
ings and their quality—iron and steel, ce- 
ment and stone being largely used—give 
assurance of a handsome modern city, the 
equal, and, in somie respects, the superior of 
any on American soil. The beautiful Golden 
Gate Park and ‘a large district of costly 
residences escaped the fire. The harbor 
front or sea wall remains uninjured. Best 
of all, and the guarantee of a reconstruction 
of San Francisco in morals as well as in ma- 
terial aspects, there exists in the breasts of 
its citizens a brave, strong, cheerful, hopeful 
spirit which is determined that its future 
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eminently respectable heads of corporations, 
politicians and others who, fearing lest the 
pending investigations shallexpose their own 
rascality, are doing all they can to embarrass 
and thwart the public prosecutors, there is 
a grim determination that dishonesty shall 
cease, offenders be brought to justice, and a 
new and better city rise on the ruins of the 
old. The recently elected administration is 
making good its promises, and is backed by 
the better and prevailing sentiment of the 
people. The fire of 1906 may yet prove to 
have been the greatest blessing ever sent 
to San Francisco. 

It is gratifying to observe that in this work 
of material reconstruction and moral re- 
demption, our Unitarian fellow-believers are 
bearing a large and honorable part, as be- 
comes the professors of a religion of reason 
and righteousness, 

Around the Bay the circle of smaller com- 
munities has actually profited by San Fran- 
cisco’s disaster. Oakland has doubled its 
population and now claims 200,000 people, 
two-thirds as many as San Francisco. 
Berkeley has trebled in size and lays claim 
to 40,000, and the same thing is true of 
Alameda. Twenty-five years hence two 
million people or more will be aggregated 
about this noble sheet of water, and their 
commerce, passing through the mountain- 
rimmed Golden Gate, will fleck the vast ex- 
panse of the Pacific Ocean with a thousand 
argosies of trade, whose mission, inter- 
course, and good will to all the nations of 
earth will make insignificant the fleet of 
battleships now so eagerly awaited, and 
cause it to be remembered only as a linger- 
ing relic of the folly and barbarism of man. 

The story of our Unitarian church life 
on the Pacific Coast must be postponed to 
another communication. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


The Key to the Problem. 


Careful observers of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School field are likely to arrive at one con- 
clusion, The prosperity of the cause does 
not so much depend upon pedagogical 
schemes and academic measures, but rather 
goes back to deeper sources. We may 
spend hours, if you please, on discussions 
of methods, but, when all is said and done, 
the central matters are left untouched. 
What are they? 

These chief factors are the ministers and 
parents. When they are not interested and 
loyal, the Sunday School, in any given case, 
is sure to fail in its best results. When they 
appreciate what is at stake and fulfil their 
part, it is almost certain that the Sunday 
School, whether large or small, will be suc- 
cessful. “This statement I base upon the 
supposition that a numerical showing is not 
the main thing. What we desire is a Sun- 
day School full of vigor and vitally related 
to the church of which it isa part,—a school 
which is mentioned by the members of the 
church with pride, and from whence flow 
constant currents of invigorating life to the 
congregation, 

Sunday-School superintendents often com- 


shall be honorable and glorious. Despite | plain to me that the minister is not sym- 


_ the recent vileness in its official life, and the 


pathetic and co-operative. I can’t conceive 
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of such an attitude, but I am convinced 
that the statement is true in many cases. A 
minister is installed over the church to care 
for all that are init. He is the general man- 
ager of all the religious affairs which tran- 
spire in his parish. The sermon is certainly 
of the first importance, and the pastoral duties 
follow closely. Perhaps we ought to say 
that those two, and the welfare of the young 
people, are equal in rank. If the Sunday 
School is not significant in the estimate of 
the minister, there is some great deficiency 
in his idea of proportion and his sense of 
duty. Of course some pastors are more at 
home with the young people than others, 
but allowing for that difference, it’ is hard - 
to see why any one of our profession should 
slight the claims of the generation coming 
up to fill our places and carry forward our 
principles. He ought to know the children, 
attend the Sunday School in some capacity, 
and relate himself helpfully to the young 
life. He should aid the teachers, stand 
back of the superintendent, and attend Sun- 


Business Notices. 


The care of a wagon. The usual life of a wagon 
or dray employed in heavy hauling depends very largely 
on the care of its wheels and axles. Hosts of farmers and 
teamsters, who ought to know better, think that ‘‘grease 
is just grease, anyway,’’ and so cut the boxes out of their 
wagon wheels by using some inferior lubricant which runs 
off-and leaves the spindle dry, or forms a stiff, almost 
gritty substance in the wheel which is just as bad. A 
proper axle grease for use on every type of heavy wagon 
should have just the right ‘‘body’’—that is, it ought to be 
neither so thin as to run, nor so heavy as to stiffen. It 
should have, too, a long-lasting quality if it is to be eco- 
nomical. Perhaps no preparation for the purpose is quite 
as good as Mica Axle Grease. Certainly no other axle 
lubricant on the market possesses what we have termed 
‘proper qualities” as truly as ‘‘Mica’”’ does. A very little 
of it goes a long way and saves the teamster much loss and 
trouble. One valuable quality of Mica Axle Grease is the 
anti-friction property which it possesses, aside from its 
lubricating power. It contains powdered mica, which 
coats the wagon axle with a smooth glass-like surface on 
which wheels turn easily and with the minimum of wear. 


Marriages. 


At Brookfield, Mass., on the 25th inst., by Rev. William 
L. Walsh, Elmer Lester ‘Mitchell and Mattie Louise 
Pike, both of Brookfield. 


Deaths. 


FRAZIER.—At Lynn, Mass., Feb. 25, 1908, Maria B., 
wife of the late Lyman B. Frazier, 80 years, 


AMES.—Feb. 21,1908, Lucy Howard, widow of 
Thomas Ames of West Bridgewater, and daughter of 
B. B. Howard of New Bedford, in the ninety-seventh 
year of her age 

{t is difficult to sum up in words all that was lovely and 
of good report in the life of this noble woman, so broad- 
minded and unselfish, so generous, so quick to respond to 
every claim of love and duty. 

No one ever heard a harsh judgment from her lips; pity 
dwelt in her tender heart, divine charity was the key-note 
of her character. 

Such do not die. We shall meet them again,and know 
them when we meet, holding again the old and dear 
communion of earth, amid the joys of Paradise. 


“Tis hard to take the burden up when these have laid 
it down 

They brightened every joy of life, they softened every 
frown, 

But awk ‘tis good to think of them when we are troubled 


Thanks "be to God that such have been, although they 


are no more.” 
Ww ANTED.—A teacher of experience to act as head 
teacher ina Southern Educational Institution for 
whites. Work of high school grade. Position available 
at once. Address: L. W., care of Christian Register, a7a 
Congress Street, Boston 


l YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 

Mass. to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated ig ao suburb, 5 miles out by trolley. 
For facts, address E. S. Read, Highiand Springs, Va, 
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day-School conferences, and, in every way, 
show that he recognizes his duty in this 
respect, if not his pleasure. 

As for the parents, the second great source 
of failure or success in Sunday-School work. 
I mean they should sustain in every way 
the efforts of the Sunday-School workers. 
There is very scant recognition of the good 
work done by the volunteers in our Sunday 
Schools, by the homes which are thus aided. 
Parents are too ready to criticise a teacher, 
but rarely take the opportunity to praise 
the gratuitous service which is performed 
by men and women, week by week. Instead 
of allowing children to do as they please, 
remain absent on any mood, they should 
insist on regularity of attendance. They 
should assist in the preparation of lessons, 
They ought to know the teachers personally, 
invite them to their homes, and confer with 
them in a friendly fashion, Their money 
ought to be generously used in the support 
of the Sunday School. When anything 
is on foot tending to bring the Sunday School 
up to better conditions, they should gladly 
come forward to assist by their presence 
and means in the fulfilment. 

We hear a great deal of direct and indirect 
disparagement of the Sunday School, and 
yet any intelligent citizen, man or woman, 
would protest vigorously against its aboli- 
tion. Now, if the Sunday School is not 
what it ought to be, yet is necessary, there 
is only one thing to do, and that is to lift 
it to the higher level where it belongs. We 
may inaugurate associations, plan schedules 
of study, promulgate splendid ideas as to 
religious education, but the real working 
out of the whole thing rests on the ministers 
and parents. Where I began, I end, hoping 
that some may take my message seriously 
to heart. Epwarp A. Horton, 


: Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


The Boston Federation. 


‘The mid-year meeting was held February 
23 at Bulfinch Place Church under the 
auspices of the Winkley Guild. 

At the business meeting in the afternoon 
reports of committees were rendered, and a 
committee was appointed to confer with the 
American Unitarian Association, with the 
intention of interesting more of the young 
people in the teas at 25 Beacon Street. 

A committee for friendly work was also 
appointed. 

There were one hundred and forty dele- 
gates at the meeting, 

The evening meeting was addressed by 
Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., of Roslindale, 
who asked the young people, ‘What the 
Union stood for?”’ making a strong and 
earnest plea for a more general participation 
of the young people in the activities of the 
church, 

Dr, Crooker said by way of introduction 
that he always found it inspiring to speak to 
young people,—to plant seed in the youth- 
ful mind having every opportunity before it. 

He offered these questions for considera- 
tion: Is the union a substitute for the ehurch 
or arival toit? Or isit a servant? 

Being called at one time to the ministry 
of a large church with a Young People’s 
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Religious Union connected with it, he was 
greatly disturbed to discover that this young 
people’s society had no connection with the 
religious life of the church. It was not an 
auxiliary or a servant and surely not doing 
the work of the church. If any Young 
People’s Religious Union considers itself a 
substitute or’a rival of the church, its life 
will be short and unfruitful. The test of a 
union’s success is whether it has increased 
the congregations and the general efficiency 
of a church,—not has it doubled its own 
numbers, but has it contributed to the larger 
life of the church? 

If a young people’s society wishes to do a 
good work, let it pour heart, soul, and mind 
into the great, corporate religious life. Let 
it make the church’s standards underlie the 
events of the market, school, hospital, etc. 
This sort of thing is more needed to-day than 
ever before. The best preparation for life 
that young men and women can have is the 
church-going habit. 

The test that the chtirch applies is whether 
the young people have contributed some- 
thing of personal value to the life of the con- 
gregation, and have increased the life of the 
community in favor of good morals and 
good citizenship. The standards by which 
to judge of the efficiency and serviceability 
of the young people is found in what has 
been put into the life of a church by these 
same young people, then. 

Power of this kind, locked up and ready 
for expression, may be found right in the 
hearts of even two or three young men or 
young women. Just one man seventy years 
ago went forth from an anti-slavery meeting, 
so thrilled with the speaker’s words, that 
he gave himself ever after to the service of 
the slaves. The young Williams College 
student, communing with himself by a 
meadow hay-stack, set the subject of for- 
eign missions to the fore. 

Dr, Crooker urged his young friends not 
to be satisfied merely with having a good 
time, but to cultivate a first-class enthusiasm 
and motive power that will crowd the empty 
pews and fill up the church with men and 
women whose presence means self-sacrifice, 
for this self-sacrifice will be sure to call out 
the preacher’s best. ‘The spirit of reverence 
and piety thus acquired will help us to bear 
crosses and to look up and see the light and 
the star of hope. In this way will the re- 
ligious life be fostered until it extends 
throughout the whole length and breadth of 
the land. O. ARTHUR MCMURDIE, 

Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, March rr, will be conducted 
by Rev. C. F. Dole of Jamaica Plain. 


The last of four lectures by Prof. Ephraim 
Emerton on ‘‘Early Reformation Thought” 
will be given at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Monday, March 9, at 2.30 P.M. 


A Vesper Service is held in the First 
Church in Boston, corner of Berkeley and 
Marlborough Streets, each Thursday after 
noon at half-past four. All seats are free, 
and everybody is cordially invited. 
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On Tuesday, March 10, at: 4 P.M. at 25 
Beacon Street, Dr. John L. Elliott of New 
York will lecture in the Tuckerman School 
Course on ‘‘The Teaching of Ethics in the 
Sunday-school.””’ There will be no lecture 
Wednesday, March 11. Caroline S. Ather- 
ton, Secretary. 


The Worcester Association will meet with 
Rev. J. Adams Puffer of Gardner on Tues- 
day, March 10, at 10.30 A.M. Rev. Carl G. 
Horst will read the essay. Subject, “ Will- 
iam Ellery Channing.’ In the afternoon 
certain phases of—our national denomina- 
tional problems will be considered. Frederic 
J. Gauld, Scribe. 


The regular meeting of the Monday Club 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street, on March 
9, at 11 A.M. Rev. Samuel C. Beane, Jr., 
of North Andover will preside. Rev. 
Charles W. Casson, publicity secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, will 
speak on ‘‘The Paragraph Pulpit: Some 
Results and Lessons.”” ‘There will be full 
opportunity for discussion of this interesting 
topic, All are invited. 


Churches. 


Auton, ILu.—The First Unitarian Church: 
Rev. George R. Gebauer has tendered his 
resignation, to take effect on the 15th of 
March, when he will leave for Duluth. He 
has accepted a most flattering offer to assume 
charge of the Unitarian society at that place. 
While Mr. Gebauer’s resignation was not 
altogether in the nature of a surprise, it 
was none the less most keenly regretted, and 
only the knowledge that Duluth offers a 
broader and more active field for work in the 
liberal cause—one of far-reaching possibil- 
ities—reconciles the members of the Alton 
church to the acceptance of his resignation. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gebauer have been with the 
Alton society ten years, and they feel that 
their work here has been accomplished, 
One of the monuments to that work is a new 
church, a beautiful little gem, built on the 
site of the old church, and amid discourage- 
ments almost overwhelming at times; but 
never for a moment did Mr. Gebauer falter 
in his belief that it could be accomplished 
and in his effort to overcome every barrier, 
Since the erection of the new church many 
additional and unexpected expenses have 
come upon the congregation, such as street 
paving and sewering on two sides of the 
property; but all are paid for in full, and Mr. 
Gebauer is leaving the church in a most 
excellent financial condition. A reception 
will be given by the ladies of the church on 
the evening of the 13th of March in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs, Gebauer, when all friends 


The Children’s Mission 
To the Children of the Destitute in the Oity 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
angetane, temporary shelter or permanent homesto needy 
ildren. 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed te 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Ag H. Slocum, 7yeae- 
Parker us; 
277 Tremont St., eckenaan 
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and admirers will be given an opportunity 
to bid them farewell and wish them success 
and happiness in their new home. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass,—Third Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. Henry Hallam Saunder- 
son: The society is marking the important 
steps—taken one hundred years ago—in the 
establishment of this parish, by holding 
special meetings when the centennial of each 
atrives. On June 15, 1805, the proprietors 
were incorporated as ‘‘The Cambridgeport 
Meeting-house Corporation.’””’ On Sunday, 
June 18, 1905, a special service was held in 
memory of that event, and attention given 
to the early history of the parish. On Jan. 
1, 1807, the first meeting-house was dedi- 
cated. On Dec. 30, 1906, the last Sunday of 
the century that followed the dedication, a 
service was held in memory of that event. 
Many former members of the parish were 
present. On March 1, 1808, the boundaries 
of the parish were defined by the legislature 
of the Commonwealth; and on March 24, 
1808, the first meeting of the parish was held, 
and the parish was organized. On Sunday, 
March 1, 1908, a special service was held, 
and attention given to further history of the 
parish, On Tuesday, March 24, a parish 
supper will be held to celebrate the centennial 
of the first meeting of the parish. 


KroKuK, Ia.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. M. Rowena Morse, Ph.D.: The attend- 
ance at the public services and the Sunday. 
school shows a comforting increase. At the 
annual meeting the reports from the several 
activities were encouraging. ‘The trustees 
expended $700 in repairs on the building, and 
it is in excellent and inviting condition. 
Rev. M. Rowena Morse, minister, most ac- 
ceptably fills the pulpit. Besides, she has 
a Bible study at the meetings of the 
Women’s Alliance, and conducts an Art 
Class for the Young Ladies’ Circle. The 
Alliance is the working force of the society. 
The Art Class numbers sixty-two, most of 
them members of other churches or affiliated 
with them; and Dr. Morse is deservedly 
popular as a teacher and leader. A course of 
three lectures is arranged. Prof. French of 
the Chicago University opens next Thursday. 
The other dates will be filled by Dr. Morse. 


NORTHFIELD, Mass.—The First Parish, 
Rev. D. M. Wilson: By the will of Miss 
Eliza and Miss Mary A. Belcher the First Par- 
ish is to receive $4,000, the Sunday-school 
$500, and the Sewing Society $500. ‘These 
two ladies passed away lately within a few 
months of each other. Born into the church, 
they were among its most loyal worshippers, 
spiritual-minded, earnest, and charitable. 
They had, within a year or so, already given 
a thousand dollars to the funds of the church, 
and about as much to assist in repairing its 
property. Another benefactor of the society 
was Mr, Charles H. Green, who died last 
summer, No man stood higher in the com- 
munity, or imparted more strength to the 
Unitarian church, He remembered it to 
the extent of a thousand dollars. Altogether 
the church, within three years, has fallen 
heir to about $19,000. Another bit of good 
fortune was the success of a fair which has 
just been held. In all ways, social and 
financial, it was one of the most satisfactory 
enterprises of the kind undertaken for years. 
The church is safely holding its own, which 
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may be counted quite an achievement when 
so many of its older members are passing 
away, and when the influence of the large 
Moody evangelical schools and conferences 
are considered. 


Personal. 


Among the guests reported at the White 
House in Washington last week were Dr. 
S. A. Eliot, who dined with the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt on Monday, and Dr. S. M. 
Crothers, who dined with them on Wednesday. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged............. $48,948.73 
Feb. 1. Society in Charleston, S.C. 50.00 
3. Second Society, Athol..... 20,00 
3. i Randolph Coolidge, Boston........ 25.00 
4. Society in New London, Conn........ 21.75 
5. Rey. Minot J. Savage, ‘In the name 
of Mrs: Hackley”’........20 0000.00 4,613.47 
6, M. O. Reeves, Columbus, Ind. . 10.00 
7. Society in Sandwich... 3.00 
12. Society in Waltham.... 243.31 
12. Society in Framingham 42.50 
14. George O. Wales, Braintree. . 10.00 
14. Second Parish in Hingham.......... 25.00 
17. Sunday-school Society in Watertown, 5.00 
17, Mrs. Walter H. Cowing and Miss 
Grace G. Cowing, Brookline. : 100.00 
18. Society in Newburgh, N.Y. 65.00 
18. Society in Green Harbor.. 10.00 
19. Society in Sudbury......... 10.00 
19. Mis Ella R. Aldrich, Big Stone, 
CD eee eR MEMOIR eee ees swaslelsvasces clone 1.00 
ao. Society in Milton...............0. cee 405.25 
24. Society in Templeton.... 78.00 
24. North Society in Salem.... 100.00 
as. Society in Montclair, N.J........ 10.00 
25. Samuel C. Derby, Columbus, Ohio.. 5.co 
Br at Dae eoretieer tata’ cess eae aivses cle aos 5.00 
27. Society in Hamilton, Ont..... ....... 20.00 
282 SOCIETY in’ Ware.ens...-. cee: cissevneess 20.00 
28. Charles E. Stevens, Ware............ 50.00 
28. Society in Chicopee.......... -..0+++ 53 00 
28. National Alliance Branch, Saco, Me., 10.06 
28, Third Society, Hingham.:...,........ 10.00 
29. Knute Haddeland, Starbuck, Man.... 1,50 
PARAGRAPH PULPIT. 
2g. H. N. Wheeler, Tekamah, Neb...... 1.00 
$55.072.51 


Francis H, Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of contributions re- 
ceived during the month of February by the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Feb. 3. Ord, Neb., Sunday-school............ $2.00 
3. Davenport, Ia., Sunday-schcol....... 10.00 
4, Charlestown, N.H., Sunday-school.. 2.00 
11. Whitman, Mass., Sunday-school..... 5.00 
12. Florence, Mass., Sunday-school.. 10.00 
17. Lawrence, Mass., Sunday-school. 5.00 
17. Keene, N.H., Sunday-school........ 15.25 
17. Peterboro, N.H., Sunday-school..... 3.00 
17. Winchester, Mass., Sunday-school... 10,00 
17. North Andover, Mass., Sunday-school, 5.00 
17. Randolph, Mass., Sunday-school..... 5.60 
20. Philadelphia, Pa., First Unitarian 

Sanday-sechool iin ssc...) ees dora seas 10.00 
20. Dundee, Scotland, Sunday-school.... 7.31 
21. Eastondale, Mass., Sunday-school..-. 5.00 
24. Boston, Norfolk Unitarian Sunday- 

schools: Ueeress Sars. ih ee 5.00 
24. Weston, Mass., Sunday-school........ 20.00 
24. Watertown, Mass., Sunday-school 10.00 
24. Newport, R.I., Sunday-school. 15.00 
25. Kennebunk, Me., Society... .. 15.00 
26, St. Paul, Minn., Sunday-school 20.00 
27. Rowe, Mass., Sunday-school... - 2.00 
28. Portland, Me., First Parish........... 20.00 
28. Sandwich, Mass., Sunday-school...... 3.00 
a8. Atlanta, Ga., Sunday-school.......... 3.00 


Ricuarp C. Humpureys, 7reasurer. 


Paragraph Pulpit Notes. 


Word comes from Rey, Richard W. Boyn- 
ton of Buffalo, N.Y., that it is hoped to begin 
the publication of the Paragraph Pulpit in 
the Buffalo press about the rst of March. 


As the result of the interest and energy of 
Rey. George E. MaclIlwain of Middleboro, 
Mass., a contract has just been made with 
the Weekly Gazette of Middleboro for the 
publication of the Paragraph Pulpit for one 
year. The Gazette has a large circulation in 
many towns near by where there are no Uni- 
tarian churches. 
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On Sunday, February 16, Mr. Casson held 
two services in the city hall of Kingston, 
Can., as a direct outcome of the Para- 
graph Pulpit work in the Kingston Whig. 
Over two hundred people attended the ser- 
vices, and much interest was shown in the 
liberal faith: It was a convincing proof of 
the effectiveness of Paragraph Pulpit prop- 
aganda. 


Mrs. P. W. Dooner of Los Angeles, Cal., 
has been able to secure the publication of the 
Paragraph Pulpit sermonettes in the Even- 
ang News free, on the condition that it leaves 
off the Unitarian label. In this way our 
liberal message is reaching some twenty- 
five thousand people daily. The truth is 
more than the tag. 


Mr. Casson spoke in Hamilton, Can., 
on February 11 on the publicity work. The 
plan was received with such favor that the 
pastor, Rey. W. Delos Smith, raised most of 
the money for the project on the spot, and 
contracts were made the following day with 
the Evening Spectator and the Evening Herald, 
whose combined circulation is fully twenty 
thousand. The brave little church antici- 
pates much good as the result of this new 
enterprise. 


Wheels 


turn easily—loads 
seem lighter and 
teams work with less 
effort when axles are 
coated with 


Best lubricant for the purpose 
ever used. Powdered Mica 
in the grease forms a glass- 
like coating on axle which 
practically destroys fric- 
tion. Ask the dealer and 
don’t be without Mica 
Axle Grease for a day. 


STANDARD OIL 


COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 
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Pleasantries. 


Bill: ‘It is said that Alexander the Great, 
when on a campaign, ate the rations of a 
common soldier.” Jill: “And did the poor 
soldier get nothing ?’’— Yonkers Siatesman. 


Pat: “The next wan o’ they chauffeurs 
as runs over me’ll be sorry for ut.’”’ Thomas: 
‘And why’s that?’ Pat: “I’ve got a can 
o’ nitro-glycerine in me pocket.’’—Punch. 


A Unitarian lady in Brookline was giving 
her new cook instructions in regard to the 
breakfast food. ‘‘ We like it well done,’’ she 
said, ‘‘but not all mushy.’’ ‘‘You don’t need 
to tell me anything about it,’’ said the cook, 
“‘T know exactly how you want it. I have 
worked for Unitarian families before.’ 


“Ts the master of the house in?’ inquired 
the smooth-tongued book-agent of the little 
boy who had answered his ring. ‘‘Nope,”’ 
said the boy. ‘‘Little boys should not tell 
falsehoods,’”? said the book-agent. “Isn’t 
that your father reading the newspaper there 
by the window?” ‘‘Yep,” was the answer, 
“that’s pa all right, but ma is out.”—Youth’s 
Companion. 


An Irishman who had started photography 
weut into a shop to purchase a small bottle 
in which to mix-some of his solutions. See- 
ing one he wanted, he asked how much it 
would be. ‘‘Well,” said the chemist, “it 
will be twopence as it is, but, if you want, 
anything in it, I won’t charge you for the 
bottle.” ‘‘Faith, sor,” said Pat, ‘“‘then put 
a corkinit!”’—Tvt-Bits. 


There is great genius displayed in advertis- 
ing. In the window of a little book-store in 
Eighth Avenue, New York, was recently 
heaped a great pile of Bibles, marked very 
low—never before were Bibles offered at such 
a bargain; and above them all, in big letters, 
was the inscription, 

‘Satan trembles when he sees 
Bibles sold as low as these.’ 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 


In his ‘Rambling Recollections” Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff has a story to tell 
in illustration of the deference which English 
people of the lower classes show to those in 
high places. ‘‘The daughter of a lady of 
very high rank had some pain in her foot, 
which her mother asked the governess to be 
good enough to look at. The latter, after 
examining it, said, ‘If it were not for her 
ladyship’s exalted rank, I should say it was 
a bunion.’”’ 


Mr. Labouchere, editor of Truth, was, in his 
day, the wittiest man in the House of Com- 
mons. He was once playing whist against 
a very high German functionary, sitting on 
his left. Mr. Labouchere led a small card. 
The lead turned out so well that he won the 
rest of the tricks. The minister said, ‘‘ Well, 
Mr. Labouchere, you won the game by leading 
that card; but there was no earthly reason, 
according to the rules of the game, why you 
should have done so. You won the rubber 
by accident.” Mr. Labouchere said, “I 
had a very good reason for leading that card.” 
The minister asked what it was. “We will 
have a bet,” said Mr. Labouchere, ‘‘that my 
reason was a good one.”’” The bet was there- 
fore made that the lead had been justified by 
the rules of the game. “‘ Now, Mr. Labouchere, 
what was your reason?” He replied, ‘‘I 
had seen your hand.’’—Sir Henry Drummond 
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RECENT TRACTS 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
American Unitarian Association. 


229. The Wonderful Hope. 
By CHARLES F. Dog, D.D. 


Like love, honor, truth, the hope of immortality, instead 
of being an uncertain and tenuous thing, really belongs in 
the same class with the most substantial facts which con- 
stitute life, 


230. Church Going. 
By Hon. GrEorGE F. Hoar. 


The patriotic, civic, moral, and intellectual aspects of 
church going all emphasize its importance. Consider the 
effect of the total abolition of public worship. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any ad- 
dress upon request. Please order by number 
only, not by title. 

Publication Department 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Bes on every package) 


re trade-mark crisgross } 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 
CARE OF REAL ESTATE Inzoston 
AND MORTGAGE BROKER 


Telephone, Main 9. 


a CHURCH 


ARPETS 


AT: MANU- 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


209 WASHINGTON ST. | Cambridge, Mass. 


JOHN H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. | 
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Daughters of the late 


Educational. 
The Misses A ll en vel ka 


ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girl 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address " 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 
The 


MacDuffie School 
FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 

Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 


Course in FORESTRY. 
F,. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
AND: 


OVER, N.H. 
A Unitarian School where young people of both sexes are 


fitted for college for $200 a year, including tuition and 
board. $00 8 TRY Poincs 


The Meadville Theological Schoo 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training-school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
¥F, C, SOUTHWORTH. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Any girl who wishes to enter Boston University, 
Wellesley, Smith, or Mount Holyoke next September 
may obtain a Scholarship in one of the best girls’ boarding- 
schools in New England for TH1s year. College Certifi- 
cate. The Scholarship very greatly reduces the expenses 
in this boarding-school. Last Year, by giving a girl 
special individual attention, she was able to enter 
Wellesley last September, thus saving a year. The 
girl accepting this offer in this school will also have a 
Scholarship in any one of these colleges which she may 
choose, for THIS year. She may enter aT once. Write 
for particulars AT ONcE, but only serious parents need 
write. Address SCHOLARSHIP, care of the Chréstian 
Register. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 1908-09 two resident (Williams) Fellow- 
ships of $500 each are offered to graduates of Theological 
Schools who intend to devote themselves to the Christian 
Ministry. hese Fellowships are designed to encourage 
advanced theological work of a high order. Applications 
accompanied by testimonials and specimens of work must 
be made igere A fril rst, 1908, on special blanks to be 
obtained of Ropert S. Morison, Secretary of the Faculty, 
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